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Jewels Must Earn Their Keep 





Topay’s smart woman expects her jewels to work. Not only 
must they be precious and lovely in themselves, but they must 
give point and character to her costumes. Through them her 
favorite gowns must bloom to fu!l beauty. Failing that, they 
may as well be gypsy trinkets . . . reflecting nothing of herself 
or of her day. 

To choose wisely and well from the absorbing jewelry 
offerings of today, a woman must heed the counsel of her mind 
before that of her heart. For jewels must be judged coolly 
in the light of very definite limitations. 

Through the advertising of Marcus and Company, women 
learn of the singular and subtle charms of different precious 
gems ... how each can bring its own particular note of em- 
phasis to the making of a toilette. And they have learned 
that when these gems are framed in settings as unquestionably 
correct as those by Marcus, they become jewels of distinction — 
high accents in the critical moments of modes and manners. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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NEVER 
AG A 4 N! No, never again 


will the wise advertiser fall for the emo- 
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tional salesmanship that used to sway 
his better judgment! The day of the 
desk thumper is over, and the Big Fist 
makes way for the Big Idea with hard 
facts behind it. “ Put it up to men who 


know your market.” 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, IN¢ 
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an Analysis of 300,000 Inquiries 


A Case Study of a Single Campaign Which, Within Ten Months After 
the Appearance of the First Advertisement, Produced Requests for 
435,769 Booklets 


By E. B. Weiss 


HIS is a case study of a cam- 

paign which, when it will have 
stopped pulling, will have secured 
a total of 300,101 individual in- 
quiries, requesting 492,165 copies 
of individual booklets. Within ten 
months after the appearance of the 
initial advertisement in the cam- 
paign, a total of 435,769 booklets 


had been mailed out in response to 
specific inquiries—the actual cou- 


pon count was 265,713. The total 
expectancy figure—300,101—is pro- 
jected from actual counts on the 
basis of the formula used by Dr. 
Daniel Starch in his study of 
3,000,000 inquiries. 


To those to whom rows of fig- 
ures bring a shudder of despair, 
the statistics presented in the above 
paragraph may prove disconcert- 
ing. Furthermore, such terms as 
“total expectancy figures” are not 
calculated to reassure those who 
are not of a mathematical bent. 

Actually, although there un- 
deniably is much in this study 
to fascinate the mathemati- 
cally inclined and the adver- 
tising laboratory worker, the 
analysis proceeds with such 
simple logic from 
point to point that 
its burden of sta- 
tistics is scarcely 
noticed even by 


The Bath Appeal Is 

he Most Convine- 

ingly Effective Gen- 
eral Appeal 


those to whom statistics are so 
much anathema —like the writer, 
for example. 

* . * 

The campaign we are studying 
is the 1930 general magazine cam- 
paign of the Cleanliness Institute. 
The Institute was organized in 
1927 by the Association of Ameri- 
can Soap and Glycerin Producers, 
Inc., to “promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanli- 
ness.” It is an educational insti- 
tution, which aims to serve the 
public by promoting higher stand- 
ards in its chosen fields. There 
are obvious reasons why the soap 
industry through its association 
should establish and finance a 
cleanliness educational movement. 

Cleanliness Institute, while fi- 
nanced by the soap industry, is 
managed as though it were a foun- 
dation or an activity of the Gov- 
ernment; it is not commercial in 
its appeals, but is operated on the 








The Loveliness Appeal, Is, in General, More Effec- 


tive Than the Cleaning Appeal 


plane of an endowed educational 
and public service enterprise. It 
has departments which provide 
cleanliness educational literature, 
posters and other materials for 
schools, for health and social ser- 
vice agencies, for writers and 
speakers, and for industrial and 
other groups. Thus advertising is 
but one of a number of activities. 
The general purpose of the adver- 
tising (as well as the Institute as 
a whole) is to elevate cleanliness 
practices and standards in every 
class and section in the United 
States. 

The 1930 advertising campaign 
of the Institute was the first to 
make a definite bid for inquiries 
from the general public. It ap- 
peared in thirteen general publica- 
tions—women’s periodicals for the 
most part. With one exception, 
all were monthly publications. 
Also, one of the monthly publica- 
tions is a group proposition, with 
four publications in the group. 

The campaign had two objec- 
tives, which were actually one and 
the same. The first was to spread 
the gospel of cleanliness. The sec- 
ond was to create such interest in 
the subject among those who read 
the advertising that they would 
write in for one or more booklets 
offering further information on the 
subject. Obviously those who 
read the booklets are imbibing still 
more of the cleanliness gospel. 

Three principal copy appeals were 
used. 1. The instinctive desire of 
women for personal beauty, love- 
liness and admiration. 2. Women’s 
desire for leisure and freedom 
from household drudgery. 3. The 
common desire, irrespective of sex, 
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for happiness and bodil; 
comfort. (These appeal 
are concerned only wit 
the general magazine cam 
paign.) 

Certain minor theme; 
were also developed. | 
The desire for success 
2. The desire for admiza 
tion of oneself anf 
one’s possessions. 3. Emy 
lation. 

In aiming the advertis 
ing principally at womer 
the Institute had in min 
the fact that men, by an 
large, could be appealed to « nily te 
raise their own standards. B 
women, with their home responsi 
bilities, could be appealed to, no 
only with regard to personal clean 
liness, but also in connection with 
their home duties. Women ar 
aaa agents for their fami 
ies, 

Another point: Women are mor 
prolific coupon clippers. 

Still another point: Booklets re 
quested by women and mailed tj 
the home are very likely to be real 
by men and children as well. 

The 1930 campaign likewise fo 
lowed earlier advertising campaig 
of the Institute in being directe 
at the masses of population ratheml] 
than at the so-called upper level 

The space appropriation for thi 
campaign in 1930 was $210,86) 
This was spread over six inse 
tions in the complete list of pub 
cations. (The operating budget « 
the Cleanliness Institute is b 
on the tonnage production of ¢ 
member companies. A portion 
this budget is devoted to paid spad 


advertising. ) 
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* 
THE 
VP-TO-THt 
MINUTES 
FAMILY 


IT WAS young Eddie who took 


time by the forelock in the Ben- 


responsi 
| to, nol 
al clean 
ion wit 
men ar 
ir fami 


are mor 


klets re 


son household. When his high- 
school report card turned up 
with four latenesses, he pre- 
pared a good alibi. Made the 
rounds of the timepieces in his 
home, found that they disagreed 
thoroughly, and presented his 
petition for an electric clock. 

Eddie closed a sale, and killed 
a good alibi at the same time. 
But he’s willing to make that 
sacriice—when he can make a 
contribution toward keeping his 
family up to the minute. 


If the parents of a fellow like 
Eddie want to stay behind the 
times, they have to have oodles 
of sales-resistance. It’s almost 
an obsession with him—to be 
alert for news of new things, 
better ways—to see that modern 
goods and services come up for 
discussion in the family buying 
council. You could well afford 
to have him on your side, plug- 
ging for whatever you happen 
to make. 

He reads THE AMERICAN 
Boy. So do more than 700,000 
like him. 85% are of high- 
school age or older. Right now 
they’re a powerful influence on 
family buying—and it won’t be 
long until they’re establishing 
homes of their own. Forms for 
the August issue of their favor- 
ite magazine close June 10th. 


“American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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So much for the background. 
Now for some general facts con- 
cerning the results of the cam- 
paign: 

1. As already mentioned, up to 
March 1, 1931, the 1930 campaign 
had brought in, by actual count, 
265,713 coupons. 

2. Those who sent in 
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are received for the booklets jp 
bulk quantities. With only a fey 
exceptions (such groups as Boy an( 
Girl Scouts, etc.) these are no 
filled unless the inquirer agrees ty 
pay the cost price of the booklets 
in quantity. 

9. A complete day-by-day re. 


horo ugh 








these coupons—each of 
which offered three 
booklets—“The 30 Day 
Loveliness Test,” “The 
Book About Baths,” 
and “A Cleaner House 
by 12 O'clock” —re- 
quested a total of 435,- 
769 booklets. 

3. Inquiries from the 
general magazine cam- 
paign came in at the 
average rate of 1,500 
per working day. 

4. The highest num- 
ber of inquiries re- 
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ceived in one day was 

35,000. These came in = Jour 
shortly after the Labor 

Day holiday last year. Ching cmecinteinis then 
The high figure may be | 
accounted for by the seve 
accumulation of mail 

over the holiday and by that 
the fact that several 

“Book About Baths” used 
advertisements appeared e 

at the peak of the hot In 2 
spell shortly before. 

5. All inquiries are | © Y 
a twenty- This Advertisement Produced, Within Four Months, ou 
* , Almost 63,000 Inquiries—the Expectancy of This Ad- 

6. Approximately , 95 vertisement Is 76,528 Inquiries and 
per cent of the inquiries ~ 
are sent in right on the x with 
coupons. Only 5 per cent come in 
in the form of letters, postcards, 
etc. 


7. Among the letters that are re- 
ceived are documents of the most 
intense human interest. Personal 
troubles are bared, advice requested 
on health and beauty, as well as 
problems of home, family, busi- 
ness, etc. Many, including over- 
burdened housewives, ministers of 
the gospel, social workers, and 
others, express deep gratitude for 
the campaign. Occasionally volun- 
tary contributions of money are 
offered to help the good work go on. 

8. Quite a number of requests 
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ord of inquiries is kept. These 
daily records are then transferred 
to other ledgers in which more de- 
tailed tabulations are made. 

10. The Institute does not fol- 
low up these inquiries in any way. 
It feels that its present budget can 
be used to better advantage by 
reaching a greater number of ptv- 
ple rather than by intensive culti- 
vation of a smaller group. 

11. Coupons, as all advertisers 
who have used them know, [re- 
quently come in with names and 
addresses that must be deciphered 
carefully. When this isn’t done 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“More Advertisers Use 


- Journal Exclusively 


N THE “Food and Grocery” classifi- 
cation alone, 72 national accounts used 
f ) The Journal exclusively in Milwaukee 
‘* § during the first four months of 1931. 


‘Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





phi? 


Fifty of these accounts also used The 
Journal exclusively in 1930 and most of 
them have followed the same policy for 
several years. It is even more significant 
that 17 of the 72 exclusive accounts 
used at least one other Milwaukee paper 
: in addition to The Journal in 1930. 


ebine 4 


certs Sele ff 





can Youcan cut selling costs to the minimum 
hs 4 @ and increase profits by selling Milwaukee 
with exclusive schedules in The Journal. 
This one paper reaches practically every 
able-to-buy home in Greater Milwaukee. 
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National Representatives .. ... O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
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8. Quite a number of requests (Continued on page 105) 
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g by C. P. Helck for the Tarvia advertisement, “Out of Reach—Out of Luck.” 


See that the road that leads to your products is the 


throad of least resistance. Make it easy for people to buy. 


ANN-ERICKSON, Advertising 


RK - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER ~- SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES . TORONTO . MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG + LONDON + PARIS + FRANKFORT, o.M. 





National and Private Brands Join 
Advertising Hands 


An Answer to 


“The Pineapple Paradox” 


By Charles W. Miller 


Manager, 


N Printers’ INK of April 30, the 

writer was deeply interested in 
an article by Amos Bradbury called 
“The Pineapple Paradox.” In this 
article Mr. Bradbury states that 
he was visiting in Reading, Pa., 
and in looking over the daily news- 
paper saw a large attractive pine- 
apple advertisement by James Dole 
and right alongside of Dole’s was 
an advertisement of Keystone 
Stores, featuring Keyco Pineapple 
and stating in bold type that it 
was packed by Dole, the world’s 


largest grower and canner of pine- 
apple. 

There seems to be a question in 
Mr. Bradbury’s mind as to whether 
or not it pays a canner to pack and 


sell pineapple under his own and 
private labels, especially if the 
buyer of private label pineapple 
connects up with the canner’s ad- 
vertising and endeavors to turn it 
into actual sales for the private 
brand Dole packs. 

In order that readers may have 
a mental picture of how and 
why this joint advertising benefited 
both of us, I will try to explain 
just what kind of organization we 
are and why the advertisements 
appeared together in the local 
paper. 

I am manager of the Keystone 
Wholesale Grocery Co., a co-opera- 
tive wholesale grocery house whose 
stock is owned exclusively by re- 
tail grocers living in Reading and 
Berks County. This company, 
after solving the problem of co- 
operative buying, was under my 
management, one of the first, if 
not the first, to realize that the in- 
dependent retail grocer needed co- 
operative selling in order that he 
could fully realize the benefits he 
derived from belonging to an effi- 
cient co-operative buying organiza- 
tion. Therefore, we started in a 
modest way to co-operatively ad- 
vertise under the name of Keystone 


Keystone Wholesale Grocery Co. 


Stores, prominently stating in al 
advertising that these stores were 
run and managed by their owners, 

For the first year of our adver. 
tising we used four window posters 
(advertising one article on each 
poster). Our next step was to 
use a good sized advertisement in 
the local newspaper and _ identify 
our stores with large Keystone 
Store signs hung over the window 
and door of each store, and for the 
last three years we have bee 
broadcasting over the local radio 
station. At first we broadcast 
twice a week but now every day 
except Sunday, and still continue to 
use the window posters and news- 
paper advertising. 


Four Specials a Week 


As we advertise only four ar- 
ticles each week (which we cal! 
our “Big 4” specials), we use ex- 
treme care in selecting them and 
make sure that the articles picked 
will draw people into our stores 
Therefore, we use only nationally 
advertised, well-known local goods 
or our own private brands. 

We always work in close co- 
operation with the local newspapers 
and they notify us in advance when 
the various manufacturers will ad- 
vertise their products in their 
papers, and we, whenever possible 
try to run one or more of these 
articles as our specials for that 
day and week. This method oi 
working together has benefited the 
advertiser, the newspaper and our 
stores, as the aim of all advertis- 
ing is to sell an article to the cor- 
sumer and in what better way could 
this be done than to have a local 
organization of 300 of the best in- 
dependent grocers tell the house- 
wife that they think enough of 
the article advertised by the mar- 
ufacturer to feature it as one of 
their specials? This kind of hook- 
up advertising brings direct sales 
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| for the |S paw can you offer your product in a market 
ve been with such a payroll? 
al radio J 
roadcast The experience of many decades has 
ery day proved beyond doubt that the best selling 
“pee to approach to the Detroit market is through 
7 the pages of The Detroit News. 
k When Detroit was a comparatively small 
- town, half a century ago, The Detroit News 
eo had thorough coverage. The Detroit News 
use ex- continues to have the same thorough cov- 
em and erage, and is still regarded by the people of 
| — Detroit as an integral and necessary part of the 
tionally great community it serves. 
1 goods The week-day issues of The News reach four 
— out of five of the English-speaking homes in 
spapers Detroit with 76% of this circulation being 
se when home delivered. 
“~ Important and successful advertisers know 
yossible, the value to their business of this extraordinary 
f these situation. They are proving its value month 
or that in and mouth out by their successful use of its 
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results to the manufacturer and 
means profit to our stores. 

Four or five years ago Dole 
started to pack its pineapple under 
our private Keyco label. At that 
time Dole was advertising pine- 
apple but had not adopted the plan 
of stamping the word “Dole,” with 
the number 1, 2 or 3 on the lid of 
each can, packed under private 
label, if the buyer so desired. 
When the manufacturer did so, 
we immediately saw the advantage 
of connecting up with its efficient 
pineapple advertising. As Dole 
packed his best grade under our Key- 
co label we had it stamped “Dole 1” 
on the lid of each can packed 
for us. Our sales of Keyco Pine- 
apple rapidly grew and Dole, seem- 
ing to appreciate this increasing 
business, notified us that it would 
do some advertising in one of our 
local newspapers and told us the 
date on which the advertisements 
would appear. We immediately 
made our plans to tie up with that 
advertising and this was one of 
the tie-up advertisements that Mr. 
Bradbury saw which caused him 
to write his interesting article. 

Had Mr. Bradbury had the time 
to go in a Keystone Store and pur- 
chase a can of Keyco Pineapple, 
he would have noticed that Dole 
had his name stamped on the top 
of the can and that the number 1, 
as advertised by Dole, guaranteed 
that it was the finest pineapple that 
he packs. Therefore, he would 
have received a double guarantee 
as to quality, both by Dole and 
Keystone Stores, as Keystone 
Stores regularly remind customers 
that every can of Keyco products 
is guaranteed to please or their 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

I hope that this is an answer to 
what seemed to be a “Pineapple 
Paradox” but was in reality not a 
clashing but real co-operation be- 
tween canner and distributor. 


H. B. Clemenko with Modern 
Magazines 


Clemenko, formerly with Jib- 
erty, New York, is now in charge of 
advertising promotion for Modern 
Magazines, New York, including Modern 
Screen and Modern Romances, sold in 
the S. S. Kresge and S. H. Kress chain 
stores. 


H. B. 
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To Manage New York Offic 
of 100,000 Group 


Brockholst Mathewson, for the lay 
two years with the Gravure Service (o,. 
poration, has been appointed manager oj 
the New York office of The 1009 
Group of American Cities. He was x 
one time Eastern advertising manage, 
of Collier’s. He succeeds William | 
Blakeslee, who will return to the hom 
office. at Chicago as an _ assistant + 
L. M. Barton, managing director 
Blakeslee has managed the New 
office for the last three years 
Western membership of he 100,00 
Group will meet at Long Beach, Calif 
on June 22 and 23, during the co 
vention of the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association which will be held at tha 
city the week of June 20. 


Advanced by Scripps-Howard 


The general management of 1 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers has a 
pointed John E. Finneran advertising ¢ 
rector, with authority. in all matters 
dealing with national, retail and class 
fied advertising. 

John M. Peterson succeeds Mr. Fin 
neran as director of national advertising 

Herbert M. Steele has been appointed 
Eastern manager of the national adver 
tising department. Joseph R. Calhow 
becomes assistant Eastern manager 


R. C. Wilson, Jr., with 


Columbia Broadcasting 
R. C. Wilson, Jr., formerly district 
manager of the advertising department 
of Liberty, in charge of the Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh and Southern territory, ha: 
been appointed sales representative 
Philadelphia of the Columbia Broa 
casting System. He was at one time 
account executive with the former 
George L. Dyer Company. 


A. W. Kerr with “Screenland’ 


‘ec: ” 
and “Silver Screen 
Allan W. Kerr, for the last two years 
New York State representative of Scre 
Book, has joined the Western office # 
Chicago of Screenland and Silver Sere 
He was formerly with the New York 
Daily News and, later, with True Stor 


E. D. Jacobsson Joins 
Young & Rubicam 


Edward Gustave Jacobsson, advertisi! 
designer, formerly with The Ericks 
Company and The Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, has joined the 
art department of Young & Rubicam 
Inc., New York. 


Colonial § 


Steamship to Presbrey 

The Colonial Steamship Lines, operat 
ing between New York and New En 
gland, have appointed the Frank Pres 


brey Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac 
count. Newspapers in New York, Masse 
chusetts and Rhode Island will be used 
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«& 
... ON A rising market / 


SOUNDS like heresy. Moreover, it refers to the stock 
market—but, stocks which retailers need, to supply an 
increas ng and an able-to-buy demand in Jacksonville and 
in Florida. Witness these items from the current report 
on Sixth Federal Reserve District business: 
Retail trade increasing; 
Building permits 20 per cent over the low point of 
December ; 
Building contracts double December, and largest 
since June 1930; 
Mill stock inventories decreased; 
Naval stores prices higher; 
“Reserve bank credit outstanding less on March 4 
than on any previous report date in 6 years.” 
This Southeastern stability and progress calls clearly for 
selling—to a constantly rising market of demand—such as 
“Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” covers so thoroughly in 
Florida and South Georgia. 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE,.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York ... Chicago... Philadelphia .. . Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Borden: 


HAVE NOT MISS 





BORDEN’S 
Farm PrRopwctTs Co. or ILLINOIS 


Cuicaco 


April 28, 1931. 


ur. T. Andrews, 

The Chieago Daily News, 
400 Fest Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Andrews: 


We have just renewed our contract for Roto advertising 
for 1931. Our Company feels that the Saturday Roto section 
ie an ideal sedium in which to promote cream sales. 


The competition for attention in the Roto section is 
less than black and white space, and you can get an appetite 
appeal which is not available in other mediums. 


For three years we have followed the plan of promoting 
creas for breakfast and Sunday desserts. Consequently, we 
have wade a good many housewives cream conscious. 


We have definite proof that the women read our dessert 
suggestions, due to the Recipe Club that was formed through 
the ad in 1930. 

We feel that the Daily News Roto section is an ideal 
wedium for anyone distributing food products, and we are 
very anxious to see what is in store for us in 1931. 

Yours very truly, 


BORDEN'S Fi PRI CO. OF ILLINOIS 
. 
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ISSUE IN TWO YEARS 


The Chicago Daily News 
Saturday Photogravure 
Section... ... 


Exclusively for four years! . . . without miss- 
ing a single issue in more than two years! 
. . « Borden's have boosted their cream sales 
through Chicago Daily News gravure. A 
consistent, confident campaign that has 


produced results well worth writing about. 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago's Home Newspaper 
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How We Introduced Our Line 
to Physicians 


We Were Careful to Avoid Trying to Tell Doctors Anything About 
Their Business and Confined Ourselves to Our Own Business 


By Dan Gerber 


Vice-President, Gerber Products Division, Fremont Canning Co. 


ie putting Gerber’s Strained 
Vegetables on the market, we 
were faced with several problems 
not usually encountered in the 
marketing of food products. Be- 
fore we could sell our own brand, 
we had to sell the idea of feeding 
strained vegetables to infants and 
young children to one class of 
mothers and to another class we 
had to sell the idea of using these 
foods commercially prepared in- 
stead of their own home prepa- 
ration. 

With most products the manu- 
facturer can give the consumer 
specific information regarding the 
use of the product, but because of 
the wide variation in youngsters’ 


appetites and dietary requirements, 
we felt that this was unwise. Be- 
cause SO many women consult their 
physician on the matter of baby’s 


diet, we not only needed the 
physician’s good-will and support, 
but needed his help in promoting 
the intelligent use of the products 
in the various individual cases. 

Consequently, the solution of 
these two problems seemed to be 
in securing the help of the medical 
profession. Although we had 
found all of the many doctors we 
contacted during the investigation 
and development stages very ap- 
proachable and easy to get along 
with, the task at first seemed 
rather awesome. 

We didn’t know much about the 
doctor’s business except that we 
had found out during our very 
thorough investigation that the 
doctors did feel the need for the 
various strained foods scientifically 
prepared to effect the greatest con- 
servation of their natural vitamin 
and mineral elements. But we 
knew how to prepare these vege- 
tables to accomplish what the doc- 
tors wanted and we reasoned that 
if we did just this and stuck to our 


last and let the doctor stick to his, 
we were on absolutely safe ground. 

Our first approach to the medical 
profession was through the pages 
of a medical journal. We told the 
doctor simply what we had to 
offer and how the various products 
were prepared. At the same time 
we told much of the same story in 
our consumer advertising inviting 
the mother to consult her physician 
about the products themselves, as 
well as the quantity and frequency 
of their use to best fit the needs 
of her own youngster. 


Coupons Used at First 


Inasmuch as we had no distribu- 
tion at the time we started adver- 
tising, all of the consumer copy 
was couponed for a dollar intro- 
ductory assortment. In answering 
and acknowledging the resulting 
orders, we again requested that the 
mother discuss the problem with 
her physician and if he had not 
already received samples, we asked 
her to show him the material we 
had sent and either give us his 
name or suggest that the doctor 
write us direct. 

The requests for physicians’ 
samples, like orders for the intro- 
ductory assortment, began to come 
in immediately and were rather 
overwhelming, largely because we 
tried to be ultra conservative in 
our expectations to protect our- 
selves from being disappointed in 
our extreme enthusiasm. 

Through our own organization 
and the merchandise brokers who 
represent us in all of the principal 
jobbing centers throughout the 
United States we were able to get 
the story before many of the lead- 
ing pediatricians in a short time. 

Rather contrary to our expecta- 
tions we learned that the doctor is 
not at all hesitant about recom- 
mending a product by brand after 
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he is thoroughly satisfied that the 
product is right. 

It was largely due to the splen- 
did support we received from the 
medical profession that within the 
short period of sixty days we had 
accomplished a spotty national dis- 
tribution. This response and suc- 
cess inspired us to extend this 
work just as rapidly as we could. 
We added additional medical pub- 
lications and tried some direct mail 
in a number of different localities. 
Results from this were so gratify- 
ing that at the end of about eight 
months we concluded to extend the 
sales and advertising campaign to 
reach every practicing physician in 
the United States. 

Our letter was a simple matter- 
of-fact statement of our case and 
an invitation to the doctor to write 
us for samples and further infor- 
mation. Most of the direct-mail 
experts would have judged the let- 
ter as very prosaic and it certainly 
was by comparison with some of 
the breath-taking letters which 
were suggested to us. Anyway, as 
commonplace and uninteresting as 
the letter may have been, it as- 
tounded us by getting from 20 to 
30 per cent replies with sample 
requests. Here is the letter: 


You may have noticed the adver- 
tising of Gerber’s Strained Vege- 
tables for children and special diet 
cases in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association and other med- 
ical publications. On the chance that 
it may have escaped your attention, 
however, we are taking the liberty 
of sending you the inclosed leaflets 
describing the Specially Prepared 
Unseasoned Gerber Products. 

Gerber’s Strained Spinach, Car- 
rots, Peas, Prunes, Green Beans, 
Tomatoes, and Gerber’s Strained 
Vegetable Soup have not only been 
awarded the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Seal of Acceptance, but 
have also been tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping’s Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health, and 
the institutes of the Delineator, 
Modern Priscilla, Child Life, and 
Junior Home. 

You will be interested in the fact 
that on the labels and in all con- 
sumer advertising, the mother is 
specifically directed to consult hei 
physician as to the quantity and 
frequency of use of Gerber Prod- 
ucts. Having approached the prob- 
lem with as professional a view as 
possible, we feel that the commercial 
success of our enterprise rests 
largely in our having made avail- 
able to physicians acceptable prod- 
ucts that will assist them in having 
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their feeding schedules carried out 
in more scrupulous detail than is 
the case today in many homes. 

If the products have already re. 
ceived your favorable attent 
you will be interested in knowing 
that they have been made available 
to mothers in your city in com. 
plete stocks carried by the dealers 
whose names are listed on tiie «'- 
tached sheet. If you have not al- 
ready written for professional sar- 
ples of the products, we will ‘ec 
pleased to send them if you will 
simply use the attached business 
reply card which is inclosed ‘ r 
that purpose. 

Very sincerely, 
Gerser Propucts Division 
y Littran B. Stor: 
P. S. Gerber’s Strained Vegetab!- 
are SPECIALLY PREPARED an 
UNSEASONED which makes thew 
suitable for prescription in a wi 
variety of special diet cases { 
adults as well as for infant feedin; 
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Our next development was ex 
hibiting at the leading medical con- 
ventions. We tried this out at some 
of the smaller meetings and the 
interest we found on the part of 
the doctors was such that we con- 
cluded that we should go into this 
work as thoroughly as possible. 
About the same time we started 
building up a force of salesmen not 
only to call on the trade, but also 
to devote a considerable part of 
their time to the personal detailing 
of physicians. These men also take 
charge of our exhibits at the vari- 
ous medical meetings. 

We have tried hard to keep 
these salesmen continually im- 
pressed with the thought that it is 
foolish for them to attempt to im- 
press the doctors with any techni- 
cal knowledge they may have out- 
side of a frank discussion of our 
manufacturing processes, methods 
for minimizing vitamin destruction 
and retaining the mineral elements, 
and giving them the chemical 
analysis of the product. We fig- 
ured that they could very easily 
impress the doctors as being good 
salesmen and knowing their prod- 
uct, but if they attempted to go 
beyond this and tried to talk about 
subjects on which at best they 
could be only partly informed and 
on which the doctor is generally 
pretty thoroughly informed, they 
might leave a bad impression. 

One of the most gratifying 
things we encountered was the way 
the doctors took the trouble to 
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write and commend us and tell 
us the various uses they had found 
for the products, not only in the 
infant feeding field, but in the spe- 
cial diet field as well. They also 
asked many questions and in order 
to handle this correspondence in- 
tellizgently we felt the need of some 
dietetically trained person with a 


thorough understanding of food 
chemistry. 
After considerable search we 


found in Doctor Lillian B. Storms, 
who was then head of the educa- 
tional and research work for the 
Association of Bottlers of Carbo- 
nated Beverages, just the person 
we needed, who in addition to fill- 
ing the technical and educational 
requirements, had a rather wide ac- 
quaintance in the dietetic field. 

In addition to the work with the 
medical profession, Dr. Storms’ 
Department of Education and 
Nutrition has been able to branch 
out and do valuable work for us 
through contact with schools and 
universities. 

As a result of all of our work 
in a period of about two years, 
over 60,000 physicians have re- 
quested and received samples of 
our products. I emphasize re- 
quested because it is our feeling 
that it is a mistake to send sam- 
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ples to physicians unless they are 
requested. There are, of course, 
pardonable cases where one doctor 
specifically requests that we send 
samples and informatien to an- 
other, but in these cases we are 
always particular to mention that 
it is being done at the specific 
request of the other physician. 

It might seem that after having 
sampled over half of the practic- 
ing physicians in the United States 
there might be a possibility for let- 
ting up. There seems to be no 
falling off in the rate at which 
sample requests are coming in and 
in fact it seems to be slightly on 
the increase. There are, of course, 
some duplications, but we check 
these rather.carefully and feel that 
it is only the exceptional case when 
a doctor tries to take advantage 
of us. 

It is our present thought that all 
of this work with the physicians 
should be regarded just the same 
as we regard our consumer adver- 
tising inasmuch as our work must 
be continually maintained and in- 
creased. While this work is ex- 
pensive, we feel that a large part 
of our success is due to the splen- 
did support and co-operation we 
have received from the medical 
profession. 


What Groucho Says 


Gent. Treas. Becomes Violently Promotive! 


7OU want to know what started 
us hot-footing for new ac- 
counts—why the sudden burst of 
ambition on the part of everybody 
here? Well, it happened this way: 

King blew in my office a couple 
of weeks ago. “Say, Groucho, 
Gent. Treas. sez why don’t we 
promote our business. Hooray!” 

Me? I wasn’t doing any hooray 
stuff till I found out what Gent. 
Treas. meant by promotion. When 
I asked what does he mean, “pro- 
mote”? King didn’t know. 

“You can handle him, Groucho— 
go poke him up.” 

I did. Gent. Treas. didn’t mean 
to spend money promoting, not he. 
He meant for everybody to go out 
and hunt business and pay for his 
own shoe leather. 


“Hot stuff! Bah!” sez Kingie 
when I told him. But anything 
promotive looks good to us, so we 
junior partners held a war pow- 
wow, agreed to start hot-footing 
if Boss and Gent. Treas. would 
back us up with some advertising 
of our house. 

“How much?” sez Gent. Treas. 
when we cornered him and Boss. 

“Just some,” sez Gates. “Just 
action—looking alive and being 
alive.” 

“Firm isn’t broke, is it?” asked 
King and Gent. Treas. swelled out 
his chest, which meant he’s proud 
of how much firm’s dough he’s got 
locked up. 

“Let’s set an example to our 
clients,” sez King. 

“Let’s do a nickel’s worth if we 
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can't do a dollar’s worth,” sez 
Gates. 

“T'll agree to $5,000 worth of 
space for ourselves, if Gent. Treas. 
will,” sez Boss. 

“Make it $2,500 and I'll agree, 
sez Gent. Treas. Then I almost 
caught a wink between Boss and 
Gent. Treas. 

“Same old army game!” whis- 
pers King. “Boss makes motions 
like being liberal and Gent. Treas. 
saves his face.” 

But never mind. We're off! 
Never expected to get so excited 
over a twenty-five hundred appro- 
priation. We're off! We're pro- 
moting our business. We're gonna 
have words on paper—put there by 
a printing press and. telling the 
world about us, $2,500 worth. Otta 
be $50,000? Mebbe—but never 
mind. We've only gotta appropri- 
ate it twenty times to make it 
$50,000. Merely a question of 
turnover. 

And we're out hot-footing. Legs 
can easily double that $2,500, cuz 
we've got plenty time to use our 
legs, and, by and large, a fair col- 
lection of legs. 

What did Skippy say when he 
heard it? “Gimme that money and 
I’ll treble it in three weeks for the 
house.” No, he didn’t say how. 

First goes a spell-binding letter 
from Boss to all our clients, saying 
that we have watched carefully for 
the business signs which indicate 
it’s a good time to promote. We 
see those signs now and are start- 
ing an advertising campaign of our 
own. Tomorrow, the hot-footing 
begins. 

Our $50,000 a year minimum to 
work for a client? Forget it. Now 
if any advertiser wants to start 
with $1,000, he’s our meat. 

GroucHo, 


F. C. De Witt Joins 
MacFarland 


F. C. De Witt, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of The Nash Motors 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., has joined 
Hays MacFarland & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


Hotel Appoints Fertig 
The Hotel Taft, New York, has ap- 
pointed The Lawrence Fertig Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Newspaper Advertising Execu- 


tives Program Ready 
The program for the Newspaper Ad 
vertising Executives Association conven- 
tion to be held at New York, June 15, 
16 and 17 in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the Advertising Federation 
of America, has been completed. Speak. 
ers and subjects will be as follows: 
June 15, luncheon: Roger W. Babs son, 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, “The 
Business Outlook.’ Afternoon” Arthur 
Price, sales manager, The Namm Store, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., “How Retailers Buy 
Advertising, ” and Miss Gay S. Walton, 
advertising manager, Julius Kayser & 
Company, New York, “Turning the 
Other Cheek.’ 
Lee H. 


June 16: 
Association of National Advertisers, 
“The National Advertiser’s Attitude 
Toward Newspapers”; Bruce Barton, 
chairman, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, “A Talk by an Agency Man, 
with No Re porters Socsnat"t ; Walter G. 
Bryan, soodient, The Bryan Organiza- 
tion, “Sunday Linage Losses—a Situa- 
tion Which Can Be Successfully Solved,” 
and Raymond Bill, Sales Management 
“Determining Future Advertising Tre nds 
by a ee Current Sales Trends.” 
June 17: Harold Potter, advertising 
manager Welch Grape Juice Company, 
“An Advertising Inventory,” and Leo 
McGivena, promotion manager, New 
York Daily News, “The Stuttering 


Press.” 


Join Staff of Radio Broad- 


casters of America 

James Kennedy, Jr., formerly with the 
radio department of the Jf. Walter 
Thompson Company, advertising agency, 
has joined the staff of Radio Broadcasters 
of America, Inc., New York. H. M 
Schaffer, formerly with National Radio 
Advertising, Inc., and Robert B 
Holmes, formerly with Scott Howe 
Bowen, Inc., New York, have als 
joined Radio Broadcasters of America, 
as members of the sales staff. 


Bristol, president, 


Sylvania, Hygrade and Nilco 
Lamp Plan Merger 


Plans for a consolidation have been 
approved by the boards of directors o 
the Sylvania Products Company and the 
Nilco Lamp Works, Inc., both of 
Emporium, Pa., and the Hygrade Lamp 
Company, Salem, Mass. These plans 
will be put before stockholders for rati- 
fication. 


Shoe Account to Sun Agency 

M. T. Shaw, Inc., Coldwater, Mich. 
manufacturer of Trade Builder shoes, 
has appointed the Sun Advertising Com- 
pany, Toledo, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines and direct mail will 
be used. 


Heads Rubinstein Sales 


Joseph Keho, formerly Western sales 
manager, has been appointed general 
sales manager of Mme. Helena Rubin- 
stein, New York, cosmetics. 
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1. 2,000,000 Consumers 

2. 91.8% Native Born No. 3 of ten reasons why the 
White Indianapolis Radius offers uncom- 

3. 97.8% Literate monly advantageous sales oppor- 

tunities. 


97.8 Per Cent 
Literate 











It takes the desire to own merchan- 
dise to get action out of the ability 
to buy it. The function of advertis- 
ing is to create and foster that desire. 
This it can accomplish only with 
consumers who keep themselves in- 
formed of new developments, through 
the medium of the printed word. 
Illiteracy is a consumer “blind spot”’ 
where its appeal cannot penetrate. 


Profitable sales volumes are built in 
markets where widest consumer 
desire can be created quickly and 
economically. Such a market is the 
Indianapolis Radius. Its very low per- 
centage of illiteracy . . .2.2%.. . 
permits advertising and sales cam- 
paignsto function with highest 
efficiency and a minimum of waste. 





Member of the 100.000 Group of American +. 








INDIA APOLIS NEWS 


|? in Indianapolis tor 56 consecutive years 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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Facilities of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the handling of peris 
freight at Baltimore will be practically doubled next month, wit! 
completion of its new $750,000 produce terminal. 


In 1930, a total of 13,000 cars of fruits and vegetables moved into & 
more over the Pennsylvania, an increase over 1929 of nearly 20 per¢ 


in perishable traffic. 


And this improvement is separate from the Pennsylvania Rail 
$22,000,000 construction program at Baltimore, which is schedule 
completion within two years. 


Added evidence of Baltimore’s business activity. And, as most adve 
already know, Baltimoreans are most readily reached through 
advertising columns of The Sunpapers. 
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Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
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ERE is one morn- 

ing mewspaper 
that is a woman's 
newspaper as well as 
a man’s newspaper. 


q 


LEASE observe 

how we deliber- 
ately and aggressively 
cultivate the woman 
reader. 


gq 


% of all wo- 
44. men's news 


and feature material 
printed in the three 
Detroit newspapers, 
appears inThe Detroit 


Free Press. 


q 


HE Free Press 
publishes as an 
average 19% more 


The Detro 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


Detroit 


news and features for 
women than one 
evening newspaper, 
and 131% more than 
the other evening 
newspaper in Detroit. 
We say this not as a 
boast, but as a fact 
of interest to the space 
buyer intelligently 
considering all factors 
in media purchase. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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A De Luxe Package Opens a New 
Market for an Old Product 


Bon Ami Brings Out a New Package and Widens the Market Horizon 
of the Two Established Packages 


By W. B. Edwards 


T' 1 Bon Ami chick that “hasn't 
scratched yet” is scratching out 
anew market for that well-known 
product with the aid of a package 
de luxe—an attractive carton in 

1 black and gold, with a Cello- 
phane wrapper, modernistic design 
and all that. 

In bringing out this new pack- 
ize, Bon Ami violates some estab- 
lished notions. For example: 

1. The trend in package size, 
so far as most home-use prod- 
ucts are concerned, is toward the 
smaller unit. The new Bon Ami 
package is larger than the two 
regular members of the family. 

2. Cleansers are usually mer- 
chandised to the kitchen. The new 
package is being sent directly into 
the bathroom. 

3. As a rule, packaged merchan- 
dise, once it reaches the home, is 
kept out of sight on closet shelves. 
Bon Ami’s new package was pur- 
posely designed for open display in 
the bathroom. 


The New Package Does Not Compete with the Regular Ones. 


There are some other precedent- 
breaking conceptions back of this 
new addition to a long-established 
line. However, these few serve to 
emphasize that this is not a case of 
“another new package.” To the 
contrary, it is a new package that 
was conceived strictly as a mer- 
chandising instrument. 

Therefore, the “why” 


” 


and “how 


of the new Bon Ami package, as 

analyzed from the merchandising 

point of view, 

son in present-day 

Let’s start with the 
* * * 


is an interesting les- 
market plon- 
ning. “why.” 
The Bon Ami Company had 
recognized for many years the 
trend toward the beautifying of 
homes, particularly bathrooms. The 
company had long worked on the 
idea that the Ziegfeld touch, glori- 
fying the package of cleanser, would 
broaden the product’s market hori- 
zon. Investigations definitely proved 
that there was a latent demand for 
a smartly styled cleanser package, 


It Increases 


the Use and Uses of Bon Ami 
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especially for bathroom use. Let- 
ters received from users served as 
encouragement that the company’s 
plans were well grounded. 

The package which the manage- 
ment was working on, it was 
found, would have a double-bar- 
relled effect: (1) It would stand 
out on the grocer’s shelf. (2) It 
would get around that common in- 
clination of housewives to hide 
cleanser packages. 

These two effects, it was then 
reasoned, would lead to still others, 
such as: (1) The very novelty of 
the package would encourage gro- 
cers to give it special display. (2) 
If it were kept “out in the open” 
in the home, the very fact that it 
was visible would encourage more 
frequent use. (3) Its visibility in 
the home would bring it to the at- 
tention of visitors—some not to be 
despised extra-advertising. (4) 
More frequent use frequently 
means the discovery of new uses, 
always a splendid market builder. 
(5) All these four benefits, and 
others that might be mentioned, 
would combine to build sales not 
only for the new package, but also 
for the regular ones. The de luxe 
container would supplement the ex- 
isting packages, not compete with 
them. It would increase the use 
and uses of Bon Ami as a product 
—not as a package. 

* * * 


As for the “how” of the new 
package, the reasoning proceeded 
along these lines: 

Various shapes and sizes were 
tested. The present size was de- 
cided upon because the dimensions 
were considered artistically beau- 
tiful, because the resulting package 
would be too large to hide in the 
medicine chest, and because it per- 
mitted a content weight sufficiently 
large to warrant a price at retail of 
25 cents. (The regular powder 
package retails for 15 cents, but 
the new package contains 19 ounces 
while the regular package contains 
only 12 ounces.) 

When it came to the matter of 
color, all color combinations were 
discarded in favor of black and 
gold. This color combination, it 
was reasoned, would harmonize 
with the color scheme of prac- 
tically any bathroom—and_bath- 
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rooms rival the rainbow, these 
days, in color patterns. As for the 
general label design, it was ver 
wisely decided that utter simplicity 
was a vital necessity if any pos- 
sibility of artistic clashing was to 
be avoided. 

A Cellophane wrapper is used 
This was not decided upon strictly 
because of utilitarian reasons. As 
a matter of fact, its sole utility is 
that it prevents any likelihood of 
the appearance of the package be- 
ing harmed in transit. The funda- 
mental reason for the wrapper is 
that investigation showed that jit 
has a distinct sales value. The 
added touch of swank, it has been 
found, gives the new package an 
extra sales push that makes the ex- 
pense decidedly worth while. 

In planning the new package, 
special attention was given to the 
fact that it was to be kept openly 
displayed in the bathroom. This 
meant that atmospheric conditions 
had to be considered and the result 
is a brass cap, a bottom, top and 
label that will stand up under 
typical bathroom conditions. 

* * * 


In merchandising the new pack- 
age to the trade, the company fol- 
lows its usual policy of no free 
deals, no price concessions. The 
Bon Ami Company sells through 
wholesalers and a letter was sent 
to these distributors, and to job- 
bers, describing the new package 
and the principles back of it. 

Advertising in business papers 
began with May issues. This ad- 
vertising emphasizes the following 
points: 1. Now Bon Ami can be 
had in the most beautiful package 
that has housed a cleaning powder. 
2. This new package was conceived 
with certain very definite ideas in 
view. 3. The new package does not 
replace either of the regular ones. 
It opens up a new market and will 
speed up the turnover of the other 
two packages. 

The de luxe package receives the 
lion’s share of the business-paper 
space. However, the two regular 
packages are also illustrated. ‘The 
famous Bon Ami chick is promi- 
nently present to tie all three pack- 
ages together. 

The consumer advertising starts 
with June issues and will appear in 
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fifteen national publications. Each 
insertion will occupy full-page 
space and will be in four colors. 
Here, also, while the de luxe pack- 
age will be kept to the fore, the 
two regular packages will by no 
means be kept too far in the back- 
ground. 

The angle in the consumer cam- 
paign is indicated by a typical piece 
of copy which reads, in part: 


Meet an O vp FRIEND IN A 
Lovety New Dress 


Women have been eagerly waiting 
for just such an announcement as 
this . a bathroom cleanser as 
good to look at, as it is to use. In 
this lovely new dress Bon Ami can 
take its Place in the fashionable 
society of gay bottles and boxes 
that adorn the modern bathroom! 

And this rich black and lustrous 
gold package will harmonize with 
all the favorite color schemes for 
bathrooms. It emphasizes blue or 
green, it’s effective with yellow, 
perfect with rose, smart with orchid. 

Best of all—this de luxe package 
doesn’t mean a change in the con- 
tents. In this dashing new costume 
is the same, soft, scratchless powder 
that has cleaned so many bathtubs 
without leaving a scratch. Only more 
of it! In fact, almost twice as 
much, Nor does this handsome 
black and gold container take the 
place of your old, familiar gencral 
household helpers, Bon Ami Powder 
and Bon Ami Cake in their maroon 
and yellow dresses. 


When a company pioneers, in a 
marketing sense, it usually meets 
with unexpected developments. De- 
mand, for example, may come in 
unusually large volume from trade 
areas where it was assumed that 
only a fair market existed. 

In the case of the de luxe pack- 
age of Bon Ami, to cite a case in 
point, it would quite naturally be 
expected that the smaller towns 
and sparsely populated sections of 
the country would not take to this 
de luxe container as rapidly as the 
sophisticated metropolitan areas. 
But the surprising thing is that the 
demand from smaller towns has 
proved to be as enthusiastic and 
relatively as strong as in the larger 
centers of population. The reason? 
Perhaps simply the fact that prop- 
erly styled merchandise has a uni- 
versal appeal. 

As for the nation-wide response 
to this merchandising innovation, 
while no specific figures are avail- 
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able, it may be said that the returns 
furnish incontrovertible proof that 
a sound merchandising idea, cor- 
rectly developed and backed | 
name of established prestige wil 
build business irrespective of the 
business outlook. 


J. M. Cecil Heads New York 
Agency Council 

James M. of Cecil, Warwict 
Cecil, Inc., elected chairman 
of the New 
Council of 
American Associa 
tion of 
ing Agencies. 
had been 
chairman and 
ceeds George 
Gouge, of Batte 
Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 

Lloyd W. Bail 
lie, of the J. Wal 
ter Thompsor 
Company, has been 
elected —vice-chair- 
man. Henry Eck 
hardt, of Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, I: 
is the new secre 
tary-treasurer. 

In addition to 
the new officers, the 
board of governors includes: Frank H 
Fayant, of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
Inc.; A. W. Hobler, of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company; J. L. Anderson, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., and R. K. Leavitt, of 
The G. Lynn Sumner Company. 


A. Olsen with Builders’ 


Supply Association 

George A. Olsen, formerly advertising 
manager of the Building Supply News 
Chicago, has joined the National Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, Cleveland, as 
editor and publisher of the “National 
Builders’ Supply Bulletin.”” He was at 
one time publisher of the Building 
Supply Merchant, Chicago. 


Cecil, 
has been 


Bank & Stoller 


J. M. Cecil 


Menken 


C. A. Weeks Joins } 
Advertising 


A. Weeks has retired as_pres 
ident and director of Charles A. Weeks 


Charles 


& Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, which he organized in 1926, to 
become chairman of the board of dire 
tors of Menken Advertising, Inc., also 
of that city. 


Segal Lock Elects Thomas W. 
Pelham 


Thomas W. Pelham, 
president in charge of sales of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company, has 
been elected a director and vice-president 
of the Segal Lock and Hardware Com- 
pany, New York. 


formerly vice- 
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tHe WHOLE 
SOMETHING 


Send for a few 
copies of the Globe. 
See for yourself how 
it is edited for read- 
ers who want to 
read the advertising 
news as well as the 
news of the day. 
Address Box 189, 
Boston, Mass. 


The 
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FAMILY sas 
TO SAY. 


. And you can get best results 
by presenting your case to the whole family. 


HE whole family goes into a huddle when the new 
car (or radio), (or dishwasher) is chosen. 


To reach the real buyers, use the paper that is read 


at home. 
In Boston that paper is unquestionably the Globe. 
Boston Globe readers may live on Beacon Hill—or in 


Malden. But they take the Globe home, where it can be 
read by the whole family. 


Sunday circulations form an index of where the readers 
live—not just where they patronize newsstands. And the 
AAAA Survey in Boston shows conclusively that in the 
30-mile shopping area 70% of the Sunday Globe readers 
also read the Daily Globe. 


To cover the Boston Home Market 
concentrate your advertising in the 
Daily and Sunday editions of... 


Boston Globe 
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FAMOUS SECOND MEN 








Smashing the Line 
for Dear Old 
Carthage 


“An army travels on its 
stomach,” said Napoleon. But 
Hannibal’s army traveled on 
the backs of elephants — 
which was the secret of its 
success. With the heaviest 
line in the League Hanni’s 
army beat all comers. 

Who bought the elephants 
for Hannibal? There was your real military genius. There was the 
man who made the enemy feel like an Austin bucking a Mack 
truck. History doesn’t tell us much about him. He was a mere 
quartermaster—a second man was Asbudral. But when Hannibal 
told him to get a new line he got one—and what a line! 


In business, too, the second man stays in the background. The 
big boss decides that changes must be made. But the second man 
decides how to make those changes—which systems to install, which 
machines to buy. If you were selling elephants, Asbudral would 
have been your prospect, not Hannibal. If you’re selling office 
equipment, the second man is your prospect. Go after him in the 
most economical way: through his own magazine: SYSTEM. 


Every advertisement in SYSTEM speaks di 
rectly to the second men in American busines 
—your real buyers. 


System 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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See You Subsequently 


A Rank Outsider Has a Few Remarks to Make on Radiovision and 
Television 


By Amos Bradbury 


A DAY or two ago one of my 
£1 friends who studies economics 
told me that he hoped inventors 
would get amnesia for the next 
few years. We haven't had time, 
he says, to catch up with and fully 
digest all the inventions we now 
have. If scientists and inventors 
keep on working fast, he said, they 
will still further disrupt the pres- 
ent lack of balance between pro- 
duction and consumption. 

But amnesia is a disease that 
seldom, if ever, afflicts scientists 
and inventors. Their minds don’t 
work that way. Whether we like 
it or not, we have all got to real- 
ize that the only permanent thing 
in this world of ours is change. 

\ short time ago I was invited 
to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph 


Company, 195 Broad- 
way, New York. Up 
on a high floor I was 
shown to a swivel chair 
in the middle of a 
booth with black cur- 
tains hanging from 


the walls. There was 
a little frame in front 
ot me, 

I looked into that 
frame, heard a crack- 
ling noise in the next 
room somewhere, and 
in a few seconds I saw 
looking at me out of 
the frame my friend. 
We had parted an hour 
or so before, he to go to 
the laboratories on Beth- 
une Street, some three 
and a half miles away 
from me. The other 
man, who is. slightly 
hald, could be seen care- 
fully smoothing down 
his remaining hairs and 
fixing his necktie. There 
were some funny little 
wrinkles around his 
nose I hadn’t remem- The 
bered seeing before, so 


I asked him to raise his head. He 
said, “all right,” and the queer shad- 
ow around his nose disappeared. 
He spoke to me and I replied, each 
to no real purpose, for it is dif- 
ficult to say anything to a smiling 
image. There I was, talking to his 
face three miles away, over the 
first regular two-way television 
service ever set up. Since the tele- 
phone company’s service is actually 
transmitted over wires, “television” 
may be a suitable name for that 
system. They have another word, 
“iconophone,”’ which they apply 
to this particular combination of 
sight and sound. But the other 
type, which broadcasts images over 
the air, seems to need a new name. 
How would “radiovision” do? 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Television, Radiovision—What Shall We Call It? 
Bell Telephone Laboratories Call This an 


Iconophone System 
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The engineers explained to me 
that the cost of the new equipment 
is very large and that there are 
still a number of difficulties to be 
overcome. They said that within a 
few years there may be one large 
television station in each of the 
large cities, so that if you could 
get your prospect into a booth in 
Los Angeles, let us say, a good 
salesman—such as my friend is— 
could sell him a bill of goods, if 
he were in a receptive mood, and 
save carfare, time and expense. 
The salesman can do everything 
except touch the other man, and I 
don't think much of that cave-man 
type of selling is still used. 

The blue light in the booth comes 
from a big arc light. When you 
go around back of the booth and 
look at the machine there is a disc, 
some great, big, crackling ma- 
chinery, and many gadgets and 
wires. The polite scientist down 
there explained that the holes in 
the disc admit small pencils of 
light, which make the picture of 
the other man in the other booth. 
Photo cells, highly sensitive, cause 
the current in the telephone wire to 
vary and cause the light to burn 
dimly or brightly as the*case may 
be, in the other booth. 

It is costing the Bell telephone 
system almost $20,000,000 a year to 
go on with the different experi- 
ments. It seems to me that at any 
moment some discovery may be 
made there which will shorten the 
time required for the completion 
of television, or which will cheapen 
its present high cost. Radio came 
on like a wave after the amateurs 
got busy experimenting. 

It is not hard for an imaginative 
person like myself to see the day 
when a great deal of selling will 
be done between these wired tele- 
vision booths. As a matter of 
fact, I read the other day how Miss 
Anna O’Neil, buyer for Franklin 
Simon & Company stood in one 
telephone booth, looked over some 
samples of brassiétes displayed 
three miles away and ordered $5,000 
worth. If, in four or five years, 
the shopper out in the suburbs is 
able to look through her telephone, 
see a model demonstrating a new 
- dress, a new bathing suit, a new 
type of shoes and thus shun the 
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trips through crowded aisles in , 
department store, railroads are go. 
ing to lose more passengers and th 
exercise people will have to selj 
more merchandise if we are not t 
become a nation of tree-sitters. N; 
sense shoving people in crowded 
aisles if one can see and hear by 
wire. 

There will certainly be radical 
changes in merchandising when the 
mere bodily presence of a shopper 
or a salesman is not necessary t 
complete the transaction. Miss 
O'Neil, who bought the merchan 
dise, was in the same booth i: 
which I had been a few days be- 
fore. She saw and talked with 
George E. Kaufmann, president oj 
the H & W Corset Company, wh 
had gone down to the Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories at 55 Bethune 
Street, where my friend had been 
Mr. Kaufmann held up various 
styles of brassiéres before the dis 
so that Miss O'Neil, looking in the 
frame in her little booth, could see 
them, and she was able to buy 
right over that same wire, without 
moving from her little swivel chair, 
just the kinds she wanted. 

In my paper tonight there is the 
news to lookers-in that Station 
W3XX, pioneer television studio in 
Washington, has arranged to tele- 
vise a series of pianoforte studies, 
with Mme. Marie von Unschuld of 
that city as instructress. The lady 
has a music school there. Weekly 
test sheets will be sent to students 
for later correction. She also 
proposed from time to time to in- 
troduce some of her pupils to the 
audience by means of television. 


Television in the Newspapers 


Two full pages in the newspaper 
before me are given up to material 
on television, letters from people 
who tell how images are coming in, 
hints to amateurs on how to build 
sets, how to keep discs in position 
advertisements of sets and parts 
The programs being “broadsighted” 
by two stations, one in Passaic and 
one in New York, are listed in 
these pages. 

Seems to me the agency cop) 
writers are soon going to have a 
new medium to test their ingenuity 
Just as they are beginning to get 
the copy technique for radio (a 
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I Ask You, Is Paint 


for Women Only? 
el 


It was iast night—just after a Ph. D. friend of mine 
had finished a discourse on the origin of paint. Paint, 
according to this erudite person, was first used by 
Paleolithic women to make themselves beautiful for 
their ancient gentlemen playmates. And so it remains 
to this day. Which, of course, is the feminine angle 
of the camouflage question. So, whilst I pondered the 
situation, trying to appear intelligent, I thought to 
myself, bashfully. Certainly men use paint. But as 
long as the professor was dealing with women and 
paint, I figured it was time to inform him that I, too, 
knew something of paint pots. So I said, “Professor, 
you’re right. But have you ever thought of this: With 
nearly all the beautiful women in the world out here 
and nearly every one of them owning her own bunga- 
low, isn’t it inevitable that if women are so used to 
paint, they will paint their bungalows as well as them- 
selves?” Yes, sir, Ph. D., Los Angeles is a great paint 
market. The above being true, it also follows that 
The Examiner (well over 200,000 daily) is the news- 
paper that will sell the paint. That’s why Bass-Hueter 
Paints use The Examiner exclusively to tell the seven 
million Los Angeles wives to paint their “Little Gray 
Home in the West” with Bass-Hueter’s. Professor, I 
ask you, can you imagine a more susceptible audience? 


EXAMINER | Be 


Put Your Message Before the Moderns 
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few of them have, almost) they are 
going to have to learn a new one. 
Just as they have become able to 
talk to advertisers on audition and 
electrical transcriptions, they have 
a whole new set of words to learn. 

One of the things that appeals 
to me is that over radiovision they 
will be able to sell deaf and dumb 
people by finger motions. 

Perhaps Boy Scout signal work 
will sell food shot from guns. It 
will spoil Phil Cook’s broadcast, 
because how can he be Abner as 
well as Mr. Hemingway, when all 
the kids can see him? 

“See you subsequently,” becomes 
a dire prediction in this case, in- 
stead of a form of “au revoir.” 
When we see the broadcasters 
sometime subsequently, when evety 
little movement has a meanicg all 
the others will try to horn-in on, 
what will become of some of the 
tenors, I wonder, and the mezzo- 
sopranos who warble to sell? 

For rumor has it that, some of 
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them, whose voices sound as 
though they all had fair and lovely 
faces as well as pure hearts, don't 
look so sweet as they sound. Tom 
Corwin who does the barking for 
Rin-tin-tin every Thursday evening 
would look a little foolish to the 
kids when and if Chappel Bros. of 
Rockford, do a televise. 

In the meantime, brassiéres have 
been purchased from booth to 
booth, piano lessons are being 
given, television and radiovision are 
in the same state radio was eight 
years ago. 

My present contribution is a de- 
mand that we get the names 
straightened out before a couple 
of people in my town assassinat 
each other quarreling about whiat 
television really is. If it is what 
the telephone company showed 
from booth to booth, then the other 
kind needs a new name. Maybe 
radiovision is unfair® competition 
Let’s get a better name then. 

See you subsequently. 


Ted the Tester 


ED the Tester is one 

of the best known trade 
characters in the country. 
Here is the story of how 
he was born, as told by 
W. R. Foss, sales promo- 
tion manager of The 
Wooster Brush Company, 
with whose brushes Ted 
the Tester does his testing. 

“Some eleven years ago 
after we had discovered 
the Foss-Set process of 
setting bristles in Wooster 
brushes, we were making a 
number of tests for adver- 
tising purposes. One of 
the stout fellows then con- 
nected with our advertising 
department jokingly  in- 
quired whether a Wooster 
Foss-Set brush would hold 
his weight. We immedi- 
ately told him to try it, 
having implicit confidence 
that the brush would do so. This 
man, who then weighed exactly 
188 pounds, rigged up a clamp on 
the bristles, suspended the brush, 
and hung upon it with the result 
that not a single bristle came out. 


“This test was _ photo- 
graphed and subsequent), 
used in a single busi- 
ness-paper advertisement 
It aroused so much com- 
ment that we ran it again 
and in other papers. Finalls 
our good friends and cus 
tomers started to dub this 
man ‘Ted the Tester,’ 
which has since become his 
name. (As a matter of 
fact the real name of the 
man in our advertising 
department who actually 
hung on the brush was 
Ted.) 

“Since then Ted has ap- 
peared in every Wooster 
Brush advertisement.” 

A number of amusing 
incidents have come from 
the use of Ted in the years 
since he has been featured 
A number of cases are on 

record where a life-sized advertis 
ing cutout of Ted the Tester hang- 
ing in a store at night, with only a 
night light upon him, has been mis 
taken for a suicide and the polic: 
called out to investigate. 
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Porry.n INE cents out 


of every dollar invested 
by national advertisers 
in the Transportation 
classification in San Fran- 
cisco newspapers during 
1930 went to the Exam- 
iner. Comparable lead- 
ership in all other major 
classifications also was 
recorded. 
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LOSS 


in 32 leading 
PUBLICATIONS 


(not including Tower Magazines) 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. 1931 
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Average 
Lineage 


GAIN 
TOWER MAGAZINES 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. 1931 


79.5% 


| Y a medium, developed in a period 
of stress, shows so great a gain* 


when lineage generally is sharply declin- 
ing, there must be a sound reason. That 
reason is the economical coverage of 
shopping women whose buying is con- 
centrated in the 1204 Tested Key 
Markets . . . . where over 75% of all 


this country’s retail business is done. 


* Our 1930 advertising space sales 
were well over a half-million. 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Ine. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
100% voluntarily 
purchased 
A, B. C. 1,335,010 
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His family 


buys in 


BULK 


Families who pay small rentals 
usually sacrifice quality for 
quantity. In stretching a pay 
check to cover house rent, food, 
clothing, medicine—the barest 
necessities—they are forced to 
buy in bulk, and few advertisers 
have found it profitable to ad- 
vertise bulk goods. 
Circumstances determine the 
scale of living, and almost with- 
out exception you will find low 
income families bunched to- 
gether in low rent neighbor- 


hoods. Retailers who serve them 
seldom have large turnover and 
gross sales are often pitifully 
small. Advertisers who attempt 
to develop volume by selling the 
low-income families unwittingly 
load themselves down with un- 
necessary losses. 

Selling organizations which 
are more interested in profits 
than in volume are concentrat- 
ing their selling. So would you, 
if you had the facts uncovered 
in the Portland Market Study. 


The Portland Market Study is available to interested 
national advertisers who wish to increase net earnings 
in 1931 over 1929 and 1930. Ask your Portland representa- 
tive to arrange with The Oregonian for an appointment. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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“Buffer” 


Era for Space Buying 


Is Passing 


With Schedules Under Closer Scrutiny of Clients, Worth of Space Buyer 
Becomes More Apparent 


By R. W. Orr 


Assistant to the President, 


HAVE always looked upon space 
buying as one of those intangi- 
ble things, representing no end of 
research and effort, but the final 
result producing nothing more than 
i sheet of paper. Many times I 
ave envied the art directors, copy 
riters and production managers, 
who swell with pride when they 
place their creations before the 
“big chief.” How insignificant a 
schedule looks alongside the brain- 
child of the creative staff. 

However, it is none the less im- 
portant, and in these days of that 
worn- -out phrase, “business depres- 
sion,” the advertiser is scrutinizing 
the efforts of his agency, and giv- 
ing more serious thought to the 
schedule. 

I might appropriately mention at 
this point a few guide posts to 
practical newspaper space buying. 
First, the product must be studied 
as to its quality—its consumer ap- 
peal—and its distribution. Then 
newspapers should be selected so 
that their circulation parallels as 
closely as possible the areas in- 
habited by the largest number of 
potential consumers; and _ also 
parallels the distribution of the 
product. 

The number of readers of a 
given newspaper is of first im- 
portance, yet it should by no means 
he the deciding factor. The qualita- 
live analysis of media is more im- 
portant than the quantitative. W ae 
a close decision has to be made, 
secure from the special werner 
tive a week's file of the competing 
papers, and compare, day by day, 
their editorial content, make-up, 
type and volume of advertising car- 
ried; and this procedure invariably 
settles the question. 

There is no better groundwork 
for space buying than serving an 

From an address before the advertising 
lass conducted by the New York Times. 


Lennen & Mitchell, 
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Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


apprenticeship in the checking de- 
partment. Here you come in daily 
contact with the various publica- 


Kaiden-Keystone Studios 


R. W. Orr 


tions and subconsciously absorb 
first-hand knowledge of the reader 
appeal and make-up. 

sé 6 

Merchandising co-operation is 
another bugaboo—a space buyer 
should accept all he can secure for 
the advertiser, but not at the ex- 
pense of taking off a strong paper 
to use the one offering dealer help 
as bait. 

Calls on the dealers are, in many 
instances, a detriment, rather than 
a help, as the average merchandis- 
ing department usually consists of 
young fellows, paid a nominal 
salary, and of little experience. 
They call on the dealer today, ask- 
ing him to display your product 
and place a streamer on his window 
—and tomorrow they may make a 
similar request for your competi- 
tor. Mr. Dealer is fed up and 
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annoyed with this sort of proced- 
ure, and. instead of the call having 
a good effect, it often results in 
antagonizing the dealer. This sort 
of work should be done by the 
client’s salesmen, who know, and 
should have the respect of, the 
dealer. 
* * * 

In making up advertising sched- 
ules, various procedures are fol- 
lowed. The space buyer is told 
the size of copy, number of inser- 
tions desired and amount available. 
He then selects the cities and 
papers that, to his way of thinking, 
will do the best job. At other 
times, the space buyer may just be 
told the advertising appropriation. 
He then selects the cities and 
papers, adds up his combined line 
rate, to determine the total linage 
available, and then in conference 
with the account executive decides 
on the size of copy and frequency 
of insertions. Still another, and 
more satisfactory method, is to 
place the entire problem in the 
hands of the space buyer. Knowing 
the job to be done, he prepares 
what he considers an adequate 
schedule; selects cities and papers ; 
determines size of space and fre- 
quency of insertion, and endeavors 
to sell the result to the advertiser 
as his prescription for the problem. 

* 7 * 


The space buyer’s business hours 
are often dominated by the eternal 
conflict—usually a friendly conflict 
—between the solicitor’s desire to 
get his medium on every schedule, 
and the space buyer’s determination 
to spend his client’s money to the 
best possible advantage. Yet the 
quality and standards of solicita- 
tion and of solicitors is reaching a 
high point, and many a_ useful 
piece of information, or an idea, is 
contributed by the solicitor. 

When I first entered the adver- 
tising field, space buying was often 
done by the presidents of agencies. 
So few men knew anything about 
newspapers and other media, out- 
side of three or four cities, that 
space buying was regarded as a 
mysterious thing. Very high 
salaries were paid to space buyers 
in those days, where a specialist 
was employed. Salaries of $10,000, 
a year (and in those days that was 
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a mighty big sum of money) were 
often paid the successful space 
buying expert. 

Then the era of big volume ad- 
vertising came into being; and the 
rate situation clarified itself. Cer- 
tain organizations published, in 
convenient form, all manner of 
rates and other statistics; and 
space buying became more ethical, 
standardized and relatively simpler. 
With this change, space buying 
tended to be relegated to a low 
salaried man, who was not reall) 
a space buyer, but a media records 
clerk and a buffer for the count- 
less solicitations and appeals from 
the various representatives oi 
newspapers and magazines. Some- 
times he was paid as little as $4() 
or $50 a week, though employed } 
one of the largest agencies. 

Today, once more, space buying 
has come into its own. The space 
buyer is regarded as a unit of 
equal importance with the direc- 
tors of art, engraving and copy. 
His judgment is accepted by the 
client in the same manner as is the 
judgment of the copy chief. Clients 
and their advertising managers are 
left free to devote themselves to 
the distribution and sale of their 
products, and are saved an enor- 
mous amount of time in not having 
to be interviewed by solicitors for 
publications. 

The space buyer should stick to 
his judgment after he has made a 
decision, and have sufficient self 
confidence to battle, if necessary, 
on its behalf. 

This does not mean that a space 
buyer should feel any bitterness 
toward a solicitor who—as the say- 
ing is—“goes over his head,” and 
appeals directly to the client. li 
the space buyer is sure of his 
ground, he will not fear or resent 
the direct appeal to the client, nor 
will the client seriously consider 
reversing his judgment. 


Appoint Gale & Pietsch 


The Duplex Incinerator Sales Com 

ny, Chicago, has appointed Gale & 

ietsch, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Magazines and business publications wil! 
be used. 

The McAuliffe Express Company, of 
that city, banking service, has als 
_— it account with Gale & Pietsch. 
Magazines will be used. 
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A 4-Months Quota 





Reached in 





13 DAYS 








As proof that 13 is not an unlucky number and that 
quotas are not hard to break when the product is right, 
consider this fact: 


The Daily American, the first 13 days of May, pub- 
lished within 9 per cent of the total department store 
lineage it carried during the 4 months . . . May, June, 
July, August, 1930. 13 weekdays against 104. 


Groucho might say, “But you didn’t have much in 
1930.” True, but the American in 1931 has a lot more 
of everything than it had in 1930. 





More editorial excellence ... Among other new 
features read the Page Opposite Editorial that 
has created such wide comment. 

More circulation . . . It now exceeds the local cir- 
culation Sundays of Times and Herald-Tribune 
combined. 

More display advertising ... And the only stand- 
ard size Sunday and morning paper that gained 
in Local Display in April. 

More classified advertising .. . It formerly was 
fourth and now it is first in the city. 

More well known local stores started using it. . . 
after March 1,...... Wanamaker, Best’s, 
McCreery, Lewis & Conger, Wallach’s, Brown- 
ing King, Weber & Heilbroner, among the new 
ones. 





The new New York American is definitely 
a new force to utilize in selling the richest 
market in America. 


New Dork American 








Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 














“How About the Man in Your 
Boudoir?” 


The B. V. D. Company Steps into the Bedroom to Sell Its Men's 
Underwear to Women 


IGURES are brought out from 

time to time to prove that the 
woman is the purchasing agent of 
the American home, and they vary 
widely. Whatever the exact fig- 
ure may be, advertisers have long 
recognized the importance of 
feminine persuasion in advertising, 
even in the field of men’s wear. 
Neckties have been advertised to 
women, men’s sweaters and shirts 
have been sold through feminine 
appeal, and now the purchase of 
even so intimate a piece of mascu- 
line apparel as underwear has been 
placed fully in the hands of the 
American housewife. 

It has remained for the B. V. D. 
Company, with its line of men’s 
underwear, to take this final step 
in acclaiming woman's title as 


purchasing agent of the Ameri- 


can family. This company is 
launching an advertising campaign 
in which it will attempt to sell 
its men’s underwear directly to 
women, not on the assumption that 
its product is adaptable to femi- 
nine use, but rather in recognition 
of woman as the first vice-presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing of 
The Home, Inc., and lord and mas- 
ter of her husband's sartorial 
habits. 

The campaign is an attempt to 
make women conscious of their 
husbands’ underwear smartness. 
“Peep from your silken coverlets 
some morning,” the copy advises, 
“and observe the partner of your 
joys and sorrows draped in the 
nameless underwear you bought 
him. What crimes are on your 
head!” Also, says an advertise- 
ment, “Your hushand can look as 
smart in his underwear as he does 
in his dinner clothes or tailored 
tweeds.” The purchasing-agent- 
wife is further admonished to 
“Keep him decorative even in his 
underwear” and to “Make him a 
better boudoir decoration.” 

Women’s publications, of a type 
that are undoubtedly feminine in 


Illustration from B. V. D. Adver- 

tisement Headed: “The Man in 

Your Boudoir Should Look Like 
This!” 


their editorial appeal, will be used 
in this campaign, which will com- 
mence this month. The copy is 
direct sales talk, featuring style, 
the company’s union suits, shirts, 
drawers and shorts, in whites, 
solid colors and patterns, with 
stress on their style and tailoring 
Each advertisement of the series, in 
its illustration, copy and typog- 
raphy, is of a style and sophisti- 
cation to appeal to the smart young 
wife of today who, in her regal 
position in modern consumerdom, 
might be expected to take an ac 
tive part in her husband’s under- 
wear purchases. Just how much 
influence she may have in dressing 
up the man in her boudoir is still 
undetermined. However, as a re 
sult of this campaign, the B.V.D 
company should in time have some 
very definite figures of its own on 
the influence of women upon the 
sales of men’s underwear, 
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Something Has Happened 
In PITTSBURGH 


FROM 47th TO 12th— 


Greatest Gain of Any Newspaper 
in General Rotogravure 


For the first quarter of 1931, The Sun-Telegraph 
showed an increase of 100% in general rotogra- 
vure advertising—and stepped from forty-seventh 
place in amount of linage carried for the first 
quarter, 1930, to twelfth for this year. The other 
Sunday paper, which stood seventeenth, lost 
more than 15,000 lines. National advertisers are . 
realizing more and more that color plus roto 
plus the greatest circulation ever attained by any 
Pittsburgh paper offers them an effective medium 
for producing the most results in this attractive 
market. And, incidentally, The -Sun-Telegraph 
shows a gain of nearly 100% in local gravure linage 
for this same period. 


Figures by Gravure Service, Inc. 
and Media Records. 


Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
PAUL ag ek ae 7 fa © Wa > © Ga a, Wa a 
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New Market 


—BIG BUSINESS FARMERS OF MIDWEST 
SURPRISE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


Business executives in the cities may be down in the doldrums, 
but out in the Midwest, business is so good with the big-business 
farmers that they are interested in buying airplanes. 

The Buhl Aircraft Company placed a quarter-page advertise- 
ment in the April issue of Capper’s Farmer. Up to May 4th, 
1931 the advertisement had produced 525 inquiries. Several 
dealer connections were closed, and many demonstrations given. 

“We are so elated and so pleased with results,” testifies John J. 
O’Brien, Managing Director, Buhl Aircraft Company, “that we are 
coming out with a three-place plane built especially for farmers 
which will sell for about $2,000.” 

Here’s pertinent evidence that Midwest farmers are air-minded, 
and are quick to recognize the advantages in any modern con- 
venience that will help them operate their large-scale farms more 
scientifically and more profitably. This same up-to-the-minute 
responsive attitude is applied by these big-business Midwest farm- 
ers to any other modern product upon which they are properly 
approached through the pages of Capper’s Farmer—the farm 
magazine of the prosperous Midwest. 


(apper's farmer 


Arthur Capper, Publisher Topeka, Kansas 
CIRCULATION: 957,063 
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Getting Jobbers’ Salesmen to Do 
Specialty Selling on a 
Limited Line 


A Three-Year Sales Contest, with World’s Fair Trips as Prizes, Gains 
the Interest of Jobbers’ Salesmen 


"T’HE Blackhawk Manufacturing 
Company, of Milwaukee, has 

entered upon a three-year sales 
contest, as the result of which it 
expects to have several hundred 
jobbers’ salesmen as its guests at 
the Chicago World's Fair in 1933. 

The Blackhawk company manu- 
factures steel socket wrenches, 
hydraulic jacks and open. end 
wrenches, all of which are dis- 
tributed through jobbers. Like 
every manufacturer with a limited 
line representing only a relatively 
small portion of what the jobbers’ 
representatives have to sell, it is 
continually wrestling with the 
problem of how to secure specialty 
selling for its goods. Ordinarily, 
such a line has to take its chances 
with many others in the jobber’s 
stock, and thus the manufacturer 
realizes upon only a part of his 
sales potentialities. 

W. P. Ferris, sales manager of 
Blackhawk, believes that to obtain 
such specialty selling there must be 
some concrete method by which the 
jobber’s salesmen may profit per- 
sonally. He believes also that a 
contest of some kind, in which 
valuable prizes are hung up as in- 
ducements, is much more resultful 
than to talk about the increases in 
sales commissions that may come 
through intensified effort. Hence 
the present contest, which the Chi- 
cago Fair offers a favorable op- 
portunity for expanding into the 
unusual period of three years. 

The event is not referred to as a 
contest, although of course this is 
what it really is. The company 
calls it The Blackhawk Trail, the 
trail being divided into three legs. 

The first leg of the event ex- 
tends from January 1, 1931, to 
December 31. Every jobber’s sales- 
man selling a minimum of $2,700 
worth of Blackhawk wrenches and 
jacks during this time qualifies for 
a round trip railroad ticket and 


lower berth to Chicago for any 
time during the Fair which he may 
select. He also gets a round trip 
ticket from Chicago to Milwaukee. 
The company wants to see him in 
Milwaukee, show him its plant and 
entertain him. 

The second leg extends through 
1932. The minimum quota for this 
time is $2,250. Every jobber’s 
salesman making it is to be pro- 
vided with room and meals at one 
of Chicago’s best hotels for one 
week—also six admission tickets 
and transportation to the exposition 
grounds. 

During the first nine months of 
1933, coming to the third leg of the 
event, the salesman has another 
quota of $2,250. If he meets it, he 
is provided with all the items men- 
tioned in leg No. 2 for another 
member of his family or merchan- 
dise of equal value. 


Getting Jobbers’ Sales Managers 
Interested 


In order that the sales managers 
of jobbing houses may get en- 
thusiastically behind the event, it 
is provided that if three or more 
salesmen in any one organization 
qualify for the trip with expenses 
paid, the sales manager automat- 
ically qualifies also. 

The event is being merchandised 
to jobbers by Blackhawk salesmen. 
In order that it may be properly 
staged and given greater emphasis 
than would ordinarily be accorded 
to a selling proposition, the Black- 
hawk man, after he reaches a 
town, telephones the jobber invit- 
ing him to his room at the hotel 
to hear about an unusual sales pro- 
motion proposal of mutual interest. 
He is shown an elaborate portfolio 
outlining the plan and the salesman 
gives the presentation, in which he 
has been carefully drilled. 

The event is advanced to the 
jobber as something by which all 
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concerned can profit. As evidence 
of his good faith and willingness to 
co-operate therefore he is asked to 
back each salesman with a registra- 
tion fee of $3. This fee, which 
represents about one-third of the 
cost of promoting the event to 
salesmen through a series of thirty 
monthly direct-mail pieces, is asked 
chiefly on the basis that when the 
jobber has even a modest amount 
of his own money invested in the 
contest he is going to be more 
active in its support. Here, of 
course, is an exposition of the tried 
and true merchandising principle 
that when a jobber or dealer is 
given sales help by the manufac- 
turer entirely without financial re- 
sponsibility he does not use the help 
as fully as when he pays a part. 

“Before announcing The Black- 
hawk Trail proposition,” says Mr. 
Ferris, “we made a survey to ascer- 
tain whether it would be financially 
profitable for us to assume the ex- 
pense of taking all these jobbers’ 
salesmen to Chicago at our expense 
—bearing in mind the thought that 
under no circumstances would we 
add one cent to the prices of our 
goods or take away one cent in 
value. 

“The survey showed us some in- 
teresting and even startling things. 
Based on total sales as against pos- 
sible sales in the various territories, 
it showed us that fewer jobbers 
than one in ten were securing as 
high as 15 per cent sales efficiency 
for our goods in their respective 
districts. It became immediately 
evident, therefore, that with the 
anticipated increase in sales ef- 
ficiency that we knew could be at- 
tained we could get enough addi- 
tional sales volume to more than 
pay the considerable expense in- 
volved in the contest.” 

Every salesman entering the con- 
test sends in his own records 
monthly to the Blackhawk com- 
pany after they have been approved 
by his sales manager. 

If the salesman qualifying for 
the trip wants to make it in his 
own automobile, by airplane or 
otherwise, he will be given the 
cash that his railroad ticket would 
cost. 

If a salesman leaves the employ 
of the jobber after he has quali- 
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fied for any leg or legs of the 
event, he is entitled to his prizes no 
matter where he goes. If he has 
not qualified, his past sales will he 
credited to the man who takes his 
place in the same territory. 

If the jobber’s salesman is work- 
ing with a Blackhawk missionary 
man, he receives credit for all 
sales in excess of $500 per week 

Whenever a man exceeds his 
quota he is given his choice from 
a number of valuable merchandise 
prizes. If he does not reach his 
quota, he will be given prizes in 
accordance with the proportion of 
it that he does reach. 


Name Prize Winners in 
Chicago Newspaper Exhibit 
Prize winners in the first annual news- 

paper advertising contest and exhibit 
sponsored by the Chicago Advertising 
Council, have been announced. The 
competition was limited to advertise- 
ments produced in Chicago and appear 
ing in newspapers of that city; its 
purpose was to foster the advancement 
of advertising craftsmanship in Chicago 

The awards, which in most cases were 
made in duplicate to advertiser and aid- 
vertising agency, were as follows: 

For the best national campaign: Cen- 
tral Public Service Corporation and Al- 
bert Frank & Company, Inc. Honorable 
mention: Household Finance Corporation 
and the Charles Daniel Frey Company; 
Libby, McNeil & Libby and the | 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc.; True 
Story and the J. R. Hamilton Advertis- 
ing Agency. 

For the best local campaign: A. G. 
Becker & Company and Needham, Louis 
& Brorby, Inc. Honorable mention: Ho- 
tel Belmont and Aubrey & Moore, Inc.; 
Marshall Field & Company. Solvay Coke 
Company and Aubrey & Moore; Sidney 
Wanzer & Sons and Needham, Louis & 
Brorby. 

For the best single advertisement 
Baskin, Inc. Honorable mention to De 
Met’s, Inc., and Needham, Louis & 
Brorby. 

For the best copy: Household Financ: 
Corporation and the Charles Daniel Frey 
agency. Honorable mention: Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, institutional adver 
tisement; True Story and the J. R 
Hamilton agency. 

For the best illustration: A. G. Becker 
& Company and Needham, Louis & 
Brorby. Honorable mention: Marshal! 
Field & Company. 

For the best layout and typography: 
Marshall Field & Company. meets 
mention: Solvay Coke Company and 
Aubrey & Moore. 


R. C. Anderson, Jr., Joins 
“The Grade Teacher” 


Robert C. Anderson, Jr., formerly a 
member of the advertising staff of Popula 
Science Monthly and Nation’s Business 
has been appointed director of advertis 
ing of The Grade Teacher, New York 
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Fine color printing in the distin- 
guished Sunday Magazine Section 
of the New York Herald Tribune 
reaches 


Circulation is now well above the 
level on which current highly eco- 
nomical rates were based. The 
$1100, full color, 1025-line page 


costs 


You can bolster up your magazine 
or black-and-white newspaper cir- 
culation in the New York territory 
with a medium which, in 1930, 
carried 3'2 times as much adver- 
tising as in 1926; and, in the first four 
months of 1931, shows a 27% gain. 
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Succeeds Wells a 
Harpers 


formerly president of 
Harper & Brothers, New York publish- 
ers, has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors and of the executive 
committee. He succeeds Thomas B. 
Wells, who is resigning after thirty-one 
years with the company. Mr. Hoyns, 
who has been with the Harper company 
for the last forty-seven years, is also 
vice-president of Blue Ribbon Books, 
Inc., and of Bigelow Brown & Company, 
publishers, 

Cass Canfield, formerly executive vice- 
president, has been elected president to 
succeed Mr. Hoyns. Eugene F. Saxton, 
head of the literary department since 
1925, has been made vice-president and 
secretary and Edward J. Cullen has been 
re-elected treasurer. Lee Foster Hart- 
man will succeed Mr. Wells as editor of 
Harpers Magazine. 


Hoyns 


Henry Hoyns, 


W. L. Miller, Publisher, 
“Breeder’s Gazette” 


Walter L. Miller, with the Breeder's 
Gazette, Chicago, for the last twenty 
years, has been made publisher of that 
magazine. 

The J. C. Billingslea Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, Chicago, has been 
appointed to represent the Breeder's 
Gazette in the Western territory. Wal- 
lace C. Richardson, Inc., New York, will 
continue as Eastern representative. 


Death of W. W. Cardwell 


William W. Cardwell, of the adver- 
tising staff of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, died on May 17. Mr. Cardwell 
started in advertising with the Phila- 
delphia Jnquirer, later advancing to the 
position of assistant advertising man- 
ager. After seventeen years on the 
Inquirer, he joined the staff of the 
North American later absorbed by the 
Public Ledger. He had been on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Public Ledger ten 
years at the time of his death. 


Brisacher Affiliates with 
Altnow-Singleton 


Emil Brisacher and Staff, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles advertising 
agency, has become affiliated with Alt- 
now-Singleton, Inc., Seattle advertising 
agency. A similar affiliation exists be- 
tween the Brisacher agency and the Wm. 
H. Rankin Company in New York and 
the W. S. Kirkpatrick Advertising Ser- 
vice, Portland. 


Acquires Omega Chemical 


The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
has acquired the Omega Chemical Com- 
any, New York, from the estate of 
ichael Winburn. The Omega company 
owns a controlling interest in Omega, 
Ltd., of London, and in the Société 
Cadum of Paris and the Société Cadum 
Belge, Brussels. 
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Display Men to Meet 


The International Association of Dis. 
play Men will hold its annual conven. 
tion at the Bradford Hotel, Boston, from 
June 15 to 18. In conjunction with the 
convention the Window Display Service 
Departmental will hold a two-day clinic 
on national advertising window displays 

Exhibits of equipment for window dis 
plays will be shown and demonstrations 
will be given of installations. The cor 
mittee in charge of arrangements he 
the Display Service Departmental in- 
cludes: S. Fisher, Fisher Display Ser- 
vice, chairman; E. P. Browder, Wind 
Craft Display Service; S. ] Tanick, 
S. J. Hanick Display Service, and J. | 
Burns, United Display Corporation. 

The convention will be addressed 
its noon-day luncheon, June 16, by 
H. Bristol, president of the Association 
of National Advertisers, and Charles H 
Pritzker, general advertising manager of 
the Gillette Safety Razor Company. 


Death of Timothy Cole 


Timothy Cole, famous wood engraver 
and winner of highest honors in this 
country and Europe for his work, died 
on May 18 at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at 
the age of seventy-one. He had pro 
duced illustrations for Hearth and Hom: 
The Christian Weekly, The Aldine Press 
and The Century Magaz ine. He received 
the gold medal at the Paris Exposition 
of 1900 and was awarded the Grand 
Prix at the St. Louis Exposition in 
1904, the only grand prize given for 
wood engraving. 


Appoints Powers & 
Stone 


magazine to be pub- 
Cleveland beginning with a 
June 4 issue, has appointed Powers & 
Stone, Inc., publishers’ representative, as 
its advertising representative for the 
United States and Canada, 


“Parade” 


Parade, 
lished at 


weekly 


B. E. Puckett Heads Loeser & 
Company 
B. Earl Puckett, who has been vice 
president and general manager of Fred 
erick Loeser Company, Brooklyn. 
N. Y., department store, has been elected 
president. 


S. P. Goodenough in Banking 
Business 


Swayne P. Goodenough, 
sales manager of the Morgan Machine 
Company, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company, anacrenaie N. Y. 


Death of Cc. W W. Robinson 


Charles W. Robinson, a member of 
the advertising staff of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Dispatch, died at that city on May 
16. Mr. Robinson had been with the 
Dispatch seven years. 


for ten years 
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CONFIDENCE 


XPLICIT faith in a newspaper is 
essential for that newspaper to pro- 
duce maximum results for its adver- 

tisers. The general public has confidence 
in The Times-Star, a confidence gained 
and maintained by the most vigilant 
editorial and advertising policy. 

e Times-Star readers believe in Times-Star 
columns and quickly respond to sales 
messages. That Times-Star readers are the 
most responsive group in this important 
market has been convincingly established. 
In 1930 hundreds of advertisers were 
certain enough of Times-Star effectiveness 
to use it to the exclusion of all other 
Cincinnati newspapers. 

e Completely covering the true Cincinnati 
market ALONE, you too can use The 
Times-Star exclusively for a thorough, 
adequate, economical presentation of 
your advertising. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative $4 . Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH ; ie KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street , cone fe 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
New York PA y, Chicago 

. 4 


\EMBER OF A. B.C.—100,000 GROUP—MEDIA RECORDS 
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During the First Four Months of 1931 


4] 


of all Pittsburgh Newspaper Advertis: 
was 


in The Pres 





The Press was the only 


Pittsburgh Newspaper to Show ae | 
GAIN in Advertising 2 


The Press GAINED - - 1,815 Lines 
Second Paper LOST 1,448,394 Lines 
Third Paper LOST - - 452,726 Lines 








MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS + + + OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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in TOTAL Advertising 
e Press was Girst in... 


Advertising, Automotive Advertising, Sunday Advertising, 
ure Advertising, Local Advertising, Total Display Adver- 
, National Advertising, Classified Advertising, Total 


ertising. 


v 


in DAILY Advertising 
e Press was Gixdé in... 


s| Advertising, National Advertising, Total Display Adver- 


Ws, Classified Advertising, Total Advertising. 


v 


wYtin SUNDAY Advertising 
wane Press was Girgz in... 


h 


al Advertising, National Advertising, Gravure Advertising, 


al Display Advertising, Classified Advertising, Total 


ertising. 


Based on Media Records, Inc., reports, exclusive of advertising in national magazine 


distributed with other Pittsburgh Sunday paper. 


ittsburgh Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





IONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
WSPAPERS+-++230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


1CAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
TROTT + PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO + ATLANTA 
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LES AOE 
The Ideal Way 


To Buy All Of 
The Berkeley Press Your Typography » pe 


The Wood Clarke Press ‘ 
BUFFALO Whether it’s routine or an emer- |B chandi 
Axel E. Sahlin oa . more 

MB sy gency, it s wise andsafetodepend a 


CHICAGO upon typography that sets up an home 
Bertsch & Cooper 7 2° : | spect ; 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. ideal. You are sure of creative | HH thems 


The Faithorn Corporation -I]: . that si 
eee ae skill in the graphic arts; advanced a al 


Herold A. Holmes, Inc. technical resources; equitably their | 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats-Inc. : of tim 
omen reckoned charges; speed without prepa 

. . est ’ 

The A. B. Hirschfeld Press slambang haste; intimate under- young 


DETROIT ° — te 
Geo. Willens & Co. standing of advertising procedure faeails 


INDIANAPOLIS and media. We are masters of our Mai 

The Typographic Service Co. b p d d t | ing t 

LOS ANGELES own USES ana students o young 
Typographic Service Co. yours. Handling typography for 


vated 
wae youn aay the largest and most brilliant cam- among 
ervice Co. 
Advertising Agencies paigns, we have gained valuable 
The ey Co., Inc. experience that we will bring to 
. . VDiemant ° 
Typographic Service bear upon the typographic suc- 
Frost Brothers 


David Gildes & Co., Inc. cess of the lesser appropriation. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 


Len 8 Pines, ae ADVERTISING 
Superior Typography, Inc. 
inches, | TYPOGRAPHERS 


Typographic Service Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. is 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. National Headquarters, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 














PHILADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. Typography That Sets UpAn Ideal 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. = |e 


ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 


TORONTO 


Swan Service Chil 


chase 
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Don’t Overlook the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 


How Some Manufacturers Are Selling Directly to the Vast Juvenile 
Market 


By Charles G. Muller 


HE philosophy behind the ap- 
eal to the youth market is a 
mature mer- 
more and 
That is, 
in the 


sound one to which 
chandising judgment 
more is subscribing. 
that the boy and girl 
home occupy a position of re- 
spect; that parents often deny 
themselves many things in order 
that son and daughter may be well 
fed, clothed and educated ; that for 
their children, parents spend years 
of time and thousands of dollars in 
preparation for life, and that as a 
result, adults listen carefully to 
youngsters’ preferences when buy- 
ing ®anything for personal or for 
family use. 

Manufacturers are also waken- 
ing to a realization that even 


youngsters of two and three are a 
market whose tastes can be culti- 
vated profitably. The Cannon Mills, 
among others, are showing this. 


Always it has been generally 
thought that the boys and girls of 
the country were available chiefly 
as bait with which to catch adult 
consumers. Appealing to parents 
through their children therefore 
has been widely done, and success- 
fully. It still is a sound method of 
making sales for a good deal of 
merchandise, but because it has 
been accepted and is effectively be- 
ing used, this article will limit it- 
self to ways in which prominent 
manufacturers have appealed di- 
rectly to the large market of young 
children and to boys and girls. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company had a more or less staple 
market in crib blankets for very 
young children. At the first of this 
year the company went to Tony 
Sarg, one of the most popular chil- 
dren’s artists, for basic and appeal- 
ing new designs. 


Children Are Consumers of Many Things Themselves and Influence the Pur- 
chase of Many More Products. This Is a Child’s Room as Shown in the Esmond 
Blanket Shop, New York. The Furniture Is by Childhood, Inc. 


$7 
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“Until this time,” says F. L. 
Cheever, Jr., of the sales develop- 
ment department, “designs had been 
confined to traditional toys and an 
occasional nursery figure, and lack 
of new designs definitely limited 
sales. With a new series 
based on Punch and 
Judy and children’s toys, 
and with two new card- 
board box designs for 
them, we provided blan- 
kets which the children 
themselves would like 
and boxes which were 
interesting to the child 
even when the blanket 
was removed. 

“We staged a special 
opening for this line, 
had about 200 adults and 
seventy-five children at 
a marionette show, and 
since have received a 
tremendous sales re- 
sponse. I talked with a 
large jobber in New 
York just a few weeks 
ago. He said that this 
designing of blankets 


00 tee tte gente 
te tow, poe 
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furniture is not what grown- ups 
think children would like but what 
the youngsters themselves prefer— 
which are two distinct things a 
the successful merchandiser in this 
youthful field well knows. 


‘To Boys 


who want real 
Racing Thrill 
Johnson Motors 


offer most . . . ° 
> _ 


2 New Johnson Standard Twins at Johnson's lowest prices 


0 poet of fae bes che vm tee 








JOMNSON SEA-MORSE FEATURES 
“ap eens 

te ee 

ee ee 








to appeal to children 


om me 
—— ee 








through their mothers 
had given the blanket 
business precisely the 
stimulus that it has 
needed for five years. 
As a result, his , men 
have been able to book 
orders far above the 
usual volume. Retailers 
have played up these de- 
signs for their display value and 
attractive colors.” 

The Esmond Mills have distrib- 
uted more than five million copies 
of a booklet to boys and girls all 
over the world. The back page 
offers a doll blanket. Hundreds of 
the coupons on this page reach the 
company each week, and women 
actually have told the company 
that they owned a small doll 
blanket years ago and_ conse- 
quently never have forgotten the 
name “Esmond.” 

This company in addition is pre- 
paring a cedar chest of Tennessee 
cedar for little girls between the 
ages of four and ten. It contains 
two Esmond doll blankets. Simi- 
larly, Childhood, Inc., makes Colo- 
nial furniture for children. The 


—- —— 
ee an a 


Johnsen. Matched Units 
Sea Horses and Boats 


Few Boys Have $244 of Their Own to Spend for 

an Outboard Motor, Yet Johnson Advertises to Boys 

Because It Knows That Dad Will Probably Buy a 
Joknson If Son Is Strong for It 


When the “Soapy Circus” of 
The Lamp Studio came to town 
last year, it was a toy box with 
lion, elephant and zebra of castile 
soap. It went into gift stores and 
gift departments as a_ novelty. 
Children were found to be direct 
customers when they caught a 
glimpse of this merchandise, asking 
parents to buy it. As a result, fol- 
lowing the holiday business done in 
this specialty item, it is being put 
into the toy departments of large 
stores—the eventual goal of much 
merchandise that really makes an 
appeal to the child. 

Toddy, Inc., maker of a choco- 
late-flavored drink for children, 
worked out a radio and newspaper 
promotion plan to appeal directly 
to children and_ indirectly to 
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employing editors who travel—in a single 


year—180,000 farm-contact miles. 


a beautifully printed magazine edited for the 


wives of outstandingly successful 


farm operators 
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parents, which is the modern re- 
versal of the old idea of appealing 
to parents to buy for the child. 
This company’s plan was to give a 
radio series of amusing stories for 
children, with invitations to Toddy 
Parties extended in newspaper ad- 
vertising before each event. Prior 
to each talk, the story itself was 
run in newspapers. From results 
obtained the company believes that 
i campaign addressed direct to chil- 
dren finds a welcome not only 
among boys and girls but also 
among parents. Letters from chil- 
dren showed that parents buy what 
their children like. 

It is not enough merely to design 
merchandise that the pre-teen child 
will like. There must be a mer- 
chandising idea along with it, as 
experiences of the Cannon Mills 
show. Two years ago this com- 
pany designed towels for children, 
these goods having a terrier dog 
design but no particular promo- 
tional idea. Last fall, the company 
designed three new towels to ap- 
peal to the youngster, but these 


were given a plan to back them. 
First, they were made reversible, 
so that the child would see the 


Second, they 
Third, to 


design on both sides. 
were popularly priced. 
them were added bath mat, face 
cloth, bib and play rug. Fourth, 
instead of sticking to conventional 
pinks and blues, the company 
turned to modern peaches, tur- 
quoises and jades to match the 
hathrooms of grown-ups. And 
fifth, they were put into a Cello- 
phane wrap for an ensemble which 
allowed the child to see the designs 
on display. 

With these up-to-date ideas be- 
hind merchandise made expressly 
to meet young tastes, the company 
was able to put this merchandise 
into children’s sections and into 
towel departments as well, in some 
stores. Started in August of 1930, 
the company has been educating re- 
tailers to think of these sets not as 
holiday gift items but as regular 
merchandise which offers additional 
sales for the regular departments. 
The experience of the company and 
of stores which have taken this 
idea along with the juvenile sets is 
that, though it probably never will 
bring enormous volume, it has 
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widened the towel market. 

The net of these various efforts 
to sell to young children brings out 
several merchandising elements. 
First, children have tastes and de- 
sires which are their own and mer- 
chandise which caters to what 
children do like—not what grown- 
ups merely think children like—can 
gain extra volume even though 
actual sale is made via adults. The 
appeal to the child itself is all im- 
portant in making the difference 
between small sales and large. 
Second, traditional designs and 
colors are as passé for youngsters 
as they are for adults. Children 
are as modern as, and in many 
cases more modern than, their 
parents. They want the last word 
in styles and colors. Third, the 
very small child likes things that 
are toys, and toys that are minia- 
tures of common items his mother 
and father uses are most liked. A 
small-sized replica of your product 
will, accordingly, be much used and 
will register your name deeply in 
an impressionable mind, as with 
Esmond doll blankets. Fourth, 
articles for the youngster can be 
merchandised and promoted just as 
is regular merchandise, and in 
standard departments as well as in 
gift and toy sections. 

When we make the jump to the 
teen-age boy and girl, we find new 
appeals opening for the sale of a 
wide variety of merchandise. 
While the play-toy appeal still 
holds good, such appeals as “mak- 
ing things” and “doing things” 
gain supremacy. And in the teen 
group the desire to follow in the 
footsteps of adults and to copy 
their ideas takes—for the manufac- 
turer—the important form of using 
actual merchandise rather than a 
replica. 

Even the most cursory leafing 
of the advertising pages of general 
and juvenile magazines will open 
the eyes of anyone who has not 
recently noted the way in which 
leading manufacturers have been 
tackling the teen-age market that 
is so large a consuming group. 

Probably the outstanding effort 
that thus far has been made to 
cultivate the juvenile field is the 
million-dollar promotion of the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 
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The entire dealer organization of 
General Motors is involved in this, 
for which the Fisher Body Corpora- 
tion planned to spend a million dol- 
lars during the first year. Results, 
it is reported, have justified 
continuing the project for another 
year. 

In working out this plan to have 
boys enter a contest to build—here 
the manufacturer capitalizes the 
“making things” appeal—a minia- 
ture coach, the company made this 
announcement to General Motors 
dealers : 

Boys are big factors in buying 
today. Figures show that more than 
half the automobile purchases are 
guided by boys and girls under 
twenty-one years of age. Boys are 
the tire buyers of tomorrow—thou- 
sands of them hecome of age every 
day, and are then logical prospects 
for new and used automobiles, for 
service and for parts and accessories. 
Parents are more interested in their 
boys than in any one thing, and the 
easiest, surest approach to the par- 
ents’ good-will is through their boys. 


H. J. C. Henderson, advertising 
manager of Fisher, tells a story 
which more graphically than any 
amount of dry facts and figures 
shows what returns can be ex- 
pected from the juvenile market 
when it is tackled as a genuine 
field for serious, planned and psy- 
chologically sound promotion. 

A certain salesman of Chevrolet 
cars in Raleigh, N. C., had a very 
modest sales record. In August 
of 1930, for instance, he sold one 
Chevrolet. On the first of Sep- 
tember he became interested in the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild = 
determined to enroll every boy i 
his district. 

From September 1 to the middle 
of November, he did nothing else 
but work on the Guild enrollments. 
The result was truly astonishing, 
for he sold five Chevrolets in Sep- 
tember and sixteen in October. 

Similar selling possibilities are 
open for the manufacturer who 
realizes that today’s boy or girl 
is not someone to be looked down 
on or to be talked down to—if 
talked to at all. Boys and girls 
are important people with un- 
worked potentialities. But they 
must be worked intelligently and 
thoroughly. 


-manager of the Sun-Maid 
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Chain Stores 
Lose Important Tax 
Case 


N a five to four decision, handed 

down May 18, the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld 
the Indiana chain-store tax. This 
tax imposes a graduated scale oj 
fees based on the number of stores 
operated by individual chains. 

The case has been pending before 
the Supreme Court for close to a 
year. The chains have concen- 
trated their legal forces on it, first 
because they were convinced that it 
epitomized most of the State ef- 
forts to tax chains and, second, 
because they looked upon it as 
their strongest case. 

The five to four decision, of 
course, is the one hopeful feature 
insofar as the chains are concerned. 
While the Indiana tax has been 
definitely held to be constitutional, 
the split among the Supreme Court 
justices holds out at least the pos- 
sibility that other State tax laws 
which are not patterned exactly 
after the Indiana law may not fare 
equally well. But there is no doubt 
that the decision is a blow to the 
chain stores. 


Catherine McNelis Honored 


A group of about 100 advertising men 
attended a dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
this week, in honor of Catherine McNelis. 
Miss McNelis conceived the idea which 
resulted in the formation of Tower 
Magazines, Inc., of which she is presi- 
dent, and which publishes a group of 
magazines distributed enauarey in the 
Woolworth stores. Lee Bristol, vice- 
president of the Bristol- 4. Company, 
presided as toastmaster. 


Atlee F. Hunt Agency Adds 
to Staff 


Ray R. Randall, formerly advertising 
aisin Grow- 
ers Association, and Theodore Watson, 
formerly with Foster & Kleiser, and, at 
one time, with the San Francisco office 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan, have 
joine] The Atlee F. Hunt Company, 
Oakland, Calif., advertising agency. 


Cloverland Dairy to Bauerlein 


Bauerlein, Inc., New Orleans adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to di- 
rect the advertising account of the 
Cloverland Dairy Products Company, of 
that city. 
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5917 
WASHINGTON 

RETAIL 
STORES 


Interesting Retail Trade Statistics 
For Washington, D. C. 


The U. S. Census Bureau furnishes the following fig- 
ures which show the importance of Washington as a 
market for merchandise of all kinds. 

5,917 retail stores do a volume of business amounting to 
$331,873,844, divided as follows: 

No. of Stores Net Sales 


I iis cnncnsiesevensces 2,369 $81,857,516 
General Merchandise Group......... 163 52,767,762 
Automotive Group ...............+- 573 50,215,080 
BIE GED 0 05005 ssccccceccseees 679 42,275,376 
Restaurants and Eating Places...... 605 18,145,368 
Lumber and Building Group........ 215 15,414,134 
Furniture and Household Group..... 165 12,979,519 


58,219,089 


You can completely cover the Washington eam 
with ONE newspaper—THE STAR—Evenin 

Sunday—for 97% of its Evening circu La 
and 96% of its Sunday circulation is limited 
to the District of Columbia and the 25-mile 
shopping radius into Maryland and Virginia. 


he Evening Stat. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E, 42nd Street 


Miscellaneous ............eeeeeeeees 














of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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A New Apri RecorpLan 


for the BOSTON HERALD in 


Retail Store Advertising}ne ! 


In this important division of advertising, which includes 
department stores and all other retail stores, the Herald's 
total for April was the largest ever registered by any Boston 
newspaper for any previous April in history. This is truly 
a significant record, for obviously the merchants of Boston 
are in a position to study their advertising mediums care- 
fully and invest their advertising money where they have 
learned to expect best results in direct tangible sales. 


Here are the retail store advertising totals for April, 1931 
in the four Boston papers having a daily and Sunday 
edition showing gain or loss compared with 1930 figures. 


The HERALD . 797,962 Lines—Gain of 46,830 


The Globe. ‘ 733,446 " —Loss of 6,106 
The Post ‘ : 494,126 " —Loss of 88,359 
The American-Advertiser 234,735 " —Loss of 56,298 


Herald's April Lead Over Globe : ; 64,516 Lines 
Herald's April Lead Over Post . : 303, 836 " 
Herald's April Lead Over American- Advertiser, 563, 297" 


Herald totals are for Herald only—Traveler linage is not 
included. 





In good times or bad—year in and year out 
can be depended upon to bring the best 








Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit 
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AS USUAL 


ingyhe HERALD FOR APRIL was also 


FIRST in TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 
FIRST in GENERAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST in CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AND FOR THE YEAR TO MAY I 


HERALD—Total Paid Advertising, 5,363,079 Lines 


Globe ' : 4,863,390 Lines 
—Herald's Lead Over Globe . ' ' 499,689 


Post . ‘ ‘ 3,675,587 Lines 
—Herald's Lead Over Post. ‘ . 1,687,492 


American-Advertiser, 2,332,400 Lines 
—Herald's Lead Over American-Advertiser, 3,030,679 


All figures are from Media Records, Inc.—the nationally 
recognized statistical authority. 





in every city one outstanding paper that 
—In Boston that paper is THE HERALD 








For nine years the Herald- Traveler has been 
first in National Advertising, including all 
fi ial, t bile and publication adver- 
tising among Boston daily papers. 
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Too seldom does one 
find such an ideal market 


to sell profitably, economically, 


with so few advertising 

media necessary. 

Here’s the set-up: 

Two metropolitan markets — 

Lincoln with 75,919 and 

Omaha with 214,175, each with scape 


excellent newspaper coverage. cage 
Bon Ami 
The first market in the field, Bile Eds 


Bush Ter 


however, is Agropolis, populated by ede 
625,000 industrious farm- 

income-earning humans with 

four out of five coverage Continents 


ontinenta 


by The Nebraska Farmer — > 
Cream of 
Curtis Pu 
out where large newspaper eee 


lurham 


circulations are unknown, but where coreg 


eupe Electric / 
millions are earned and spent each year. et 
Gabriel C 


In Nebraska No List is Complete Without §):"* ? 


General E 
General F 
General N 


Gillette Sz 
The Graham-P. 
Hercules 


NEBRASKA FARMER ie 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA tl 





Omahe 





NEW YORK -— Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Managers, 250 Park Ave. 





a Farm Papers, Inc. 


na 
ernatio’ 
e. & 1 nternatio: 
Burlingham, Western Manager, 400 | West Linceln 
Madison Street. ohns- Mar 
SAN FRANCISCO—-Edward 8S. Townsend Com- Kelvinator 
pany, Hearst Building oe 1 











122 ‘Advertisers Report for the 
First Quarter 


A Table Showing the Net Profits and Losses for the First Three Months 
of 1931 of Some of Our Leading National Advertisers 


Company 1930 1931 
\insworth Manufacturing Co. $146,416 D$35,233 
Airway Electric Appliance Co. 286,344 2,472 
\llegheny Steel Co. 285,632 
\llis-Chalmers 1,170,937 482,807 
\merican Chicle Co. 485,268 
American Commercial Alcohol Corp. .............. 124,837 
\merican-La France Foamite Corp. D132,561 
\merican Rolling Mill Co. 

American Safety Razor Corp. .........ceseseceees 

American Writing Paper Co. 

\. P. W. Paper Company 

\rt Metal Construction Co. 

Atlantic Refining Co. 2 d 
\tlas Powder Co. 157,291 
\uburn Automobile Co. 96,623 202,409 
143,322 58,252 
$54,339 536,957 
395,386 

321,160 

45,078 

110,408 

523,885 

331,501 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, . 447,898 468,489 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 3,365,832 1,031,345 
Certain-teed Products Corp. D 50,564 D233,892 
Ps CON none endcnusesdesnenendacessuceseecss 130,623 127,111 

D979,927 


Chrysler Corp. 
Coca-Cola Company 2,902,801 


Congress Cigar Co. 

Consolidated Cigar Corp. 

ontinental Baking Corp. 

Continental Oil Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

oty, Inc. 

Cream of Wheat Corp. ‘ 486,795 
Curtis Publishing Co. 4,654,634 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 17,347,626 12,656,929 
murham Hosiery Mills $1,170 3,220 
D463,015 D482,350 
1,930,504 1,169,762 


Follansbee Bros. Co. D99,072 D203,956 


Gabriel Co. D56,789 8,201 
(eneral Am. Tank Car Corp. 1,703,917 1,204,000 
General Cigar Co. 614,250 445,226 
General Electric Co. 15,042,521 11,488,082 
General Foods Corp. 5,990,764 5,572,399 
General Motors Corp. 44,968,587 28,999,409 
ee Pi PE MD, veces cn cesesteedsesesees 2,164,348 1,421,770 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. D489,480 D178,523 


ON Si ate nk pane nan hake 731,535 216,460 
Hershey Chocolate Co. 2,670,730 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. D D267,983 
et i. 2 Setar 226,395 
Hupp Motor Car Co. D680,911 
D58,630 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc, 


tagle-Picher Lead Company 
Electric Auto-Lite C 


Indian Motocycle Company 
International Business Machines Corp. 1,797,831 1,890,663 
International Cement Corp. 841,480 410,909 
International Nickel Co. 4,616,144 1,659,637 


168,148 D148,947 
741,630 230,110 
Kelvinator Corp. 883,558 352,749 


Kendall Co. 53,380 136,282 
844,931 634,148 


International Silver Co. 


Johns-Manville Corp. 
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Company 
Lambert Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
Long-Bell Lumber Corp. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


McCall Corp. 

Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Maytag Co. 

Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment Corp 
Mullins Mfg. Corp. 

Murray Corp. of America 


National Biscuit Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
New Zine Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Paramount-Publix Corp. 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
Perfect Circle Co. 

Pet Milk Company 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 


Jersey 


Radio Corp. of America 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 
Reo Motor Car Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Revere Copper & Brass, 
Ritter Dental Mfg. Co 


Scott Paper Co. 

Seeman rothers, 

Sharp & Dohme 

Shattuck Co., Frank G. 
Skelly Oil Co. 

Standard Brands, ’ 
Standard Oil of Calif. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Studebaker Corp. 

Sweets Company of America 


Thermoid Co. 

Thompson Products, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Trico Products Corp. 


Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
United American Bosch Corp. 
United Fruit Co. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery 


Walworth Company 

Ward Baking Corp. 

Western Dairy Products Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 

White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 
White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Willys-Overland Co. 

Wrigley, William, Jr., Co. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Zonite Products Corp. 


D Deficit. E—Estimated. 


INK 


1930 
$2,068,267 
146,625 
D305,041 
560,050 


657,755 
490,709 
391,776 
D57,395 
D29,516 
295,193 


4,665,616 
912,240 
1,671,867 


2,654,247 
4,834,000 
93,485 
616,427 
134,489 
88,849 
1,604,843 
461,401 
1,248,545 


664,639 
D17 8,737 


D113,213 

29,701 
D204,983 
4,840,670 


D373,183 
860,769 


113,004 
E3,510,000 
D114,22! 


630; "995 


1,566,519 
1,013,218 
D4 20,832 


1,607,622 
D175,436 


319,158 
139,470 


284,565 


4,054 "588 
4,368,610 


18,393 


202,180 
3,106,659 
574,674 


1,367,013 
6,472,783 
D155,526 
3,800,000 

26,380 


340,757 


705,600 
4,613,670 
D89,847 
3,087 ,00 
D76,432 


D539,905 


2,365, ‘061 
7,947 
333,506 





Appoint Leichter Agency 
The Leichter Company, Los Angeles 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the following 
new accounts: Pacific Chemical Com- 

ny, Los Angeles, manufacturer of 
Frocks and Blanco household products, 
and the Insurance Service Corporation, 
also of Los Angeles. The Pacific Chemi- 
cal Company is using newspapers and 
business papers. 





; D.- D. Davis Heads ‘Radio 
Station WHB 


Donald D. Davis has been —_ 
president of radio station WHB, Kansas 
City, owned by the Cook Paint & Var: 
nis "Company. Mr. Davis continues as 
an active partner and vice-president in 
the advertising agency of Loomis, Bax- 
ter, Davis & Whalen, Inc., of Kansas 
City. 
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154,658 
D700,44 
515,833 


664,639 
D178,737 
215,753 
D113,213 
29,701 
D2004,983 
4,840,679 
D373,183 
860,769 


113,004 

E 3,510,009 
D114,22) 
347,447 
126,184 
1D43,438 
D619,351 
306,449 
630,995 


1,566,519 
1,013,218 
D4 20,832 
1,692,593 

D85,094 


74,356 


303,974 


D 331,756 
932,977 


35,058 

| 314,639 
514,262 
705,600 
613,670 
D89,847 
087 001 
D76,432 
539,905 
196,367 
205,432 
885,945 
628,623 
212,526 
D40,062 
117,106 
365,961 
7,947 


333,506 


adio 


pointed 
Kansas 
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Docks in 
Barcelona 


Barcetona, 4pril 18th. 1931. 


Mr.Franklin Johnston 
“american Exporter = 
370 Seventh Avenue, 
mBW Y@X. 

U-SeA> 


Dear Mr.Johnston, 

You will no doubt have read of the 
political changes which have taken place in Spain and 
I am pleased to say that all this has happened in a medium 
of great rejoicing and with tranquility and respect to 
persons and property . It is really something unique in 
History and if matters continue in this strain we can 
consider it a marvellous happening 


Of course we are only at the beginning 
of the new regime and it is only logical to roresee diffi- 
culties but there is the sensation of goodwill on the part 
of the new government party . Everybody is working as usual 
and business has not been interrupted. 


We still have of course the question of 
the exchange but it is to be hoped that this will be arranged 
in time . 

I have not interrupted in any way my pur- 


chases from the United »tates and as a matter of fact have 
during these last few days sent some telegraphic orders . 


If you shoukd require during this period 
of political transition any details or information, as you 
know I am at your disposal and with kind regards I remain, 


Yours faithfully 











Significant Letter 

from one of the leading representatives of American lines in 
Spain not only indicates “business as usual” in that market but 
also is typical of the way business continues uninterruptedly in 
other countries where political changes have taken place in the 
past year. 
Our readers are your buyers abroad. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


World's Largest Export Journal --- 54th Year 
370 Seventh Ave. New York 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S 


LEADERSHIP 


is in its 


THE RESULT OF GIVING FARM FAMILIES WHAT THEY NEED AND WANT 


In the farm market 


The. LLRSTL 


in the minds of building 


SUCCESSFUL 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS 
Meredith Publishing Company 
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“UCCESSFUL FARMING is FIRST choice of farm 

magazines among manufacturers of Building Ma- 
terials. It was the leader for 1930—and it continues 
to be the leader for 1931. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


pages of advertising —first four months 1931 
1. Successful Farming 


2.Country Gentleman 


3.Country Home 


NOTE... 


If this information seems 


/ 
4, Capper $s Farmer inconsistent with that re- 


ceived from other sources, 
please note we use the 
PAGE as the measuring 
unit (the advertising-unit 


5. Farm Journal used by advertisersin buy- 


ing magazine space), and 
not the AGA LINE (a 


mechanical-unit). 


MAGALINE 


material manufacturers 


FARMING @ 


AND FARM HOMES 


) America’s Agricultural Heart . 
Des Moines, Iowa America’s Agricultural Heat 
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OBSERVER CITY 
14th in U.S. 


Hudson County, New Jersey, with an 
area of less than 8x8 miles, has over 
500,000 population. 


The big paper in Hudson County is the 


Jersey Observer 
caneex cory) 








NEW YORK CITY 











\ Vig tf "OBSERVER Cr7Ty” 
THE 


Jersey Obseruer 


Covers Jersey City, Hoboken, Union City 
and the towns of 
West New York, North Bergen, Weehawken, 
Secaucus and Guttenberg 
DAILY A. B. C. 
45,000 


SALES CIRCULATION 
Offices 


JERSEY CITY 





HOBOKEN UNION CITY 


Nutional Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
Boston Chicago Detroit 


New York San Francisco 
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All-Year Club of Southern Califor- 
nia Advertises Fiesta Year 


| sixty-two newspapers in met- 
ropolitan centers, forty-inch ad- 
vertisements have appeared featur- 
ing La Fiesta de Los l 
Angeles. “This is one 

a series of eight 
advertisements of the 

spring newspaper 
campaign sponsored 

by the All-Year Club 

of Southern Califor- 

nia, featuring South- 

ern California as a 
vacation area and ap- 

pealing to money- 
spending tourists,” 
according to John R. Fl 
Browne, chairman of the 
tising committee in charge. 


adver- 


ESTA YEAR 


. traction 


On May 10, sixteen newspapers 
carried similar advertisements in 
rotogravure, featuring 1931 as Fi- 

| esta year in Califor- 
nia and calling espe- 
cial attention to the 
Fiesta de Los Ange- 
les, September 4 to 
11, Los Angeles’ 
150th anniversary. 

In addition to the 
spring newspaper 
schedule, twenty- 
eight magazines are 
carrying the story 
with pictures featur- 
ing Fiesta year as 
an added California vacation at- 
to visitors. 





lowa Law Protects Manufacturers’ 
Serial Numbers 


make it an offense 
4 for any person to remove, 
alter, deface, mutilate, conceal, 
cover or destroy a manufacturer’s 
serial number or other distinguish- 
ing number or identification mark 
upon manufactured products or to 
offer any such product for sale 
has been passed by the legislature 
of Lowa. 

The general nature of this legis- 
lation, which now in force, is 
aimed to prevent the bootlegging 
of merchandise and to destroy the 
source through the elimination of 
serial numbers. This has been 
especially prevalent in cases of 
radios, while it has extended to 
fountain pens, washing machines 
and similar merchandise. 

“Not only has this absence of 
serial numbers made it difficult to 
trace source of merchandise,” 
writes Hugh B. Lee, manager of 
national advertising of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, in 
commenting on the act, “but the 
consumer who has purchased such 
merchandise as new has been look- 

to the manufacturer to make 
good on*guarantee of performance 


N act to 


is 


73 


for a certain definite period. For 


example, washing machine com- 
panies and some manufacturers of 
electrical refrigeration have placed 
a two or three-year guarantee upon 
their new merchandise. 

“Facts show that quite often 
merchandise represented as new 
has been in service two or three 
years,” also comments Mr. Lee, 
“and has been purchased by some 
so-called bootlegger, repainted, re- 
paired, and again placed on the 
market as new factory merchan- 
dise. Another angle to this situa- 
tion is that it will force more 
manufacturers to educate the pub- 
lic to be on its guard and not to 
accept merchandise unless the 
serial number is plainly visible and 
definitely established by the manu- 
facturer.” 

The presence of several washing 
machine manufacturers as well as 
fountain pen manufacturers in Iowa 
has made that State a center of 
controversy concerning serial num- 
bers. 

According to the act it became 
enforceable immediately after it 
was passed. 









ON June 10 a special meeting of 
stockholders of Gillette Safety 
Razor will be called to discuss an 
unusual plan. Gerard B. Lambert, 
the man who is credited with put- 
ting over Listerine in a big way, is 
to receive a salary below that of 
the lowest price office boy on the 
premises. A contract to be sub- 
mitted to stockholders stipulates 
that until the company earns $5 a 
share annually, the man who 
jumped from mouth wash and 
tooth paste to razors, is to be paid 
nothing at all. The first year in 
which earnings can be shown at 
that level he will receive 20,000 
shares of stock. If the net income 
is not less than $6 a share, 20,000 
more. This year, therefore, the 
plan amounts to what looks like a 
million dollar bet. 

If the new president can make 
the quota this year, and the com- 























"THE OLD ORDER  trcrrx—temeter en 


CHANGETH, per en ae 
ore be teed the ramen 

yielding place gubpenepayantatstatiy 
ie sen wsiem rome nr 


Cee Santa choetn ad 


Says Electrolux: 


Electric.” 


Gillette Bets Lambert a Million 





Stop”—and Gas Refrigerators Do Use Water. 


mon stock sells at ten times earn- 
ings, which seems fair, he would 
receive in stock the equivalent of 
an even million dollars. It is a 
most unusual kind of bet because 
the stockholders are not betting 
against themselves. If the new 
president makes good, the increase 
in their holdings will adequately 
repay them also. In the meantime 
it isn’t costing them any addition 
to the pay-roll to hire a man who 
has created a sensation in the mer- 
chandising field. All in all it looks 
more interesting than the million- 
dollar bets Mr. Gates used to make 
in the old days, when he won his 
title of “Bet you a million Gates.” 

Gerard Lambert's formula for 
advertising is an unusual one. For 
Listerine he had no appropriation 


*“We manipulate our advertising 


plans almost from day to day,” h¢ 
told Printers’ INK. 





CANNOT INCREASE THE 
OPERATING COST OF A 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 





“There’s Never a Sound to Electrolux. There’s No Friction, 
Vibration or Wear—ever. No Radio Interference. No Alternate Starting and 
Stopping.” Says Rex Cole, General Electric Distributor: “Select a Refrigerator 
That Uses No Water. There Is No Plumbing or Water Connection to a General 


The Point Is, of Course, That Electric Refrigerators Do “Start and 


The Two Advertisements Are 











Excellent Examples of What Happens When Competitors Really Begin ta, Compete 
74 
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HE Harvard Advertising 

Awards have been discon- 
tinued. 

[his action follows notification 

Dean Wallace B. Donham, of 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, by Clar- 
ence Gardner, secretary of the 
\merican Foundation, Inc., who 
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No More Harvard Awards 






gave the result of a resolution of 
its trustees. The American Foun- 
dation is the trust established by 
the late Edward W. Bok, from 
which came funds for the admin- 
istration of the awards. 

Reduction of the Foundation’s 
income is stated to be the cause of 
discontinuance. 


+ + + 











WILSON 


BROTHERS 
Stores for Men 
Inc. of New York 


(Formerly Kepple & Kepple) 


GOING 
OUT OF 
BUSINESS 

















PRICES end even BELOW COST! 


Sale Starts 
Today 








March 6, 1931 








NOTICE 
TO THE PUBLIC 


Wilson Brothers, manufacturers and importers 
of men’s haberdashery, disposed of their New 
York retail stores on February 13, 1931. On 
that date the stores known as “Wilson Broth- 
ers Stores For Men, Inc., (Formerly Kepple 
& Kepple)” passed into other hands. 

Since that date, we cannot accept respon- 
sibility for merchandise made by other man- 
ufacturers and sold under the label “Wilson 
Brothers Stores For Men, Inc., (Formerly 
Kepple & Kepple).” 

Wilson Brothers do, however, uncondition- 
ally guarantee every article of merchandise 
which bears the genuine Wilson Brothers label. 

We would be very glad to hear from per- 
sons who have been victims of misrepresen- 
tation in the sale of so-called Wilson Brothers 
merchandise, so that we may take any action 
necessary to correct such mistakes. 


Wilson Brothers Haberdashery is 
distributed by hundreds of reputable men's stores 
in metropolitan New York 


Wilson Brothers 


Manufacturers and Importers of Haberdashery 
CHICAGO «New York Office, 95 Madison Ave. 














May 15, 1931 















Wilson Brothers Began Business Some 65 Years Ago as Retailers with Three 
Stores. Later They Recame Manufacturers and Abandoned the Retail Field. A 


Few Years Ago They Again Took: Up Retailing. This Year They Disposed of 
Their Company Owned Stores. But the Stores Aren’t Closed Yet. A Closing Out 
Sale Has Been Going Merrily on in New York Since February. Wilson Brothers 
Are Annoyed, Evidently 
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Copy-Depicted Scientists Are 
Ludicrous 


Osporneé Curomatic Gravure ComMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
was delighted to see your editorial 
on “Let’s Have a ‘Forget Scientists 
Week.’”” in the issue of April 23. 

The poor scientist has certainly been 
very maltreated and abused by our 
advertising brethren, who have cast him 
in a ludicrous, asinine role. 

I happen to number a few of our very 
real scientists among my good friends. 
We have never been able to recognize 
one of these advertising-touted scientists, 
and wonder from which movie studio they 
were obtained. The real scientist does not 
care for advertising or personal public- 
ity. His work is the only thing that 
counts in life, and as a group they are 
the finest and most unselfish men that 
I have ever known. 

Thank you very much for your effort 
in debunking advertising. 

Epmunp B. Ossporne, 

Vice-President. 
~ ee ° 
and Guilford with 
" 
Moss-Chase 

Gordon E. Whitbeck and Dudley W. 
Guilford, both formerly with the Buf- 
falo statf of Lyddon, Hanford & Kim- 
ball, Inc., advertising agency, have 
joined the Moss-Chase Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city, Mr. Whit- 
beck as production manager and Mr. 
Guilford as art director. 


Whitbeck 


Centaur Tractor Account 
Again with Campbell-Sanford 


The Centaur Tractor Company, Green- 
wich, Ohio, has again placed its adver- 
tising account with the Campbell-San- 
ford Advertising Co., Toledo, after an 
interval of eighteen months during 
which the account was handled by an 
other agency. 


Wire Account to Albert L. 


Lauer Agency 

Consolidated Wire and Associated Cor- 
porations, Chicago, have appointed the 
Albert Lauer Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to handle the adver- 
tising of “Sta-Put” aerial tape. Business 
ublications, direct mail and radio will 
be used. 


Appoints Hicks Agency 
The Cohen Brothers Corporation, New 
York, has appointed the Hicks Advertis- 


ing Agency, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers and 
class publications will be used to feature 
Smartsport knitted suits and frocks. 


Has Radiant Rubber Account 


The Radiant Rubber Company, Los 
Angeles, has appointed the Ad Staff Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city, to direct 
its magazine, newspaper, outdoor and 
direct mail advertising. 
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Ten-Year Market Expansion 
Plan for Moxie 

Frank M. Archer, chairman and gen 
eral manager of The Moxie Company, 
representing the recent merger of three 
beverage companies, The Moxie Com- 
pany, The Moxie Company of America 
and The Pureoxia Company, has an- 
nounced a ten-year plan of advertising, 
distribution and service for the expa: 
sion and development of the market for 
Moxie, Pureoxia Gingerale and a cor 
plete line of Pureoxia beverage products 
in the United States, Canada and tl 
export field 

Dorrance, Kenyon & Company, adv 
tising agency of Boston and New Yor 
1ave been appointed advertising couns 


Murrill & Company Add to 
Staff 

Miss Vera Shatford, formerly stylist 
with oe J. L. Hudson Company, Detroi t 
and E. . Piper, formerly buyer and sales 
ww bag in charge of publicity of t 
W. T. McCoy Furniture Company, Cha 
lotte, N. C., have joined the executiv 
staff of Murrill & Company, New York, 
merchandise planning, retail research and 
sales promotion. 


J. S. Inskip, President, 


Rolls-Royce 


J. S. Inskip has been elected president 
of Rolls-Royce of America, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., in place of Henry J 
Fuller, w ho continues as chairman of the 
board of directors. Earlier this year 
Mr. Inskip succeeded W. E. Hosac as 
vice-president in charge of sales, wit 
offices in New York. 


L. B. Bock, Vice-President, 


Charles Eneu Johnson 
Louis B. Bock, formerly president of 
the General Printing Ink Company, ha 
heen appointed resident vice-president at 
New York of Charles Eneu Johnson and 
Company, Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of in 


New Business at Seattle 

E. A. Punter, formerly with the Carl 
W. Art Ac ivertising Agency, Inc., 
Seattle, and H. A. McMurray have 
formed an advertising business at Seattle 
under the name of the Northwester: 
Advertising Agency. Offices are located 
in the Eitel Building. 


B. F. Theobald, Jr., Joins 
McLain 


Theobald, Jr., former] 
vice-president of Martin- Pilling- Shaw 
Inc., Philadelphia advertising agency 
has joined the McLain Organization, ad 
vertising agency of that city. 


With Sweetland 


Leslie A. Fainlight, formerly with 
Joel-Murray, Inc., New York, has joined 
Sweetland Advertising, Inc., direct-mail 
advertising, also of that city. 


B. Franklin 
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, are days when speed is an ever-increasing factor in our 
daily lives. Twentieth Century trains, delivery of mail by airplanes, 
Trans-Atlantic liners that cross in a fraction over five days, are com- 
monplace. It is natural, therefore, for you to expect prompt service 
on your engraving work. Ninety per cent of all work entrusted to 
us must be completed and delivered within forty-eight hours. Seventy- 
five per cent must be produced within twenty-four hours, and fifty per 
cent is wanted the same day we receive it. Satisfying everyone under 
these conditions is sometimes a real task—yet we have been keeping 
our customers happy for more than ten years. 


McGRATH ENGRAVING CORPORATION 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS « ELECTROLYTIC HALFTONES » 509 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 
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It’s a wise 


INK 


advertise 


who knows his own audience! 


IO TALK to the man in the street 
‘Lane in his own language 
is very much more difficult than 
many of us realize. And the knack 
is not given to all. 


The man who is responsible for 
a national advertising campaign 
must wager sizeable sums upon his 
ability to judge American tastes and 
intelligences to a nicety. 


He must address people as they 
are—not as he wishes they were. 
Not as a stroll down Fifth Avenue 
might lead him to conceive them. 
Nor as a study of the faces in the 
diamond horseshoe at the Metro- 
politan might cause him to imagine 
they might be. 


No one denies that it is a 
pleasure to sponsor advertising 
campaigns which breathe an air of 
exclusiveness and sophistication. 
And it is pleasant to believe that 
our national audience is composed 
of men and women who are 


accustomed to lunching at 
Colony Club, attending 
games, and riding in closed 
behind liveried chauffeurs . .. 
there are few more dangerousy 
in which the advertiser or the 
vertising agent may indulge 
imagination. 


After all, prosperity for m 
national advertisers does not 
only in the acclaim of the weal 
minority. Rather is it achie 
through the steady patronage of 
same multitudes who flock to 
talkies to see Greta Garbo —1 
travel in Fords and Chevrol 
munching hot dogs enroute— 
whose only servants, if any, an 
vacuum cleaner or a washi 
machine. 


there are comparatively few V 
derbilts and Rockefellers . .. 
there are millions of Smiths 


Joneses to be clothed, fed, hous 
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h entertained three hundred and 

y-five days a year. 

nd it is these same Smiths and 

heses who absorb the millions of 

ts of retail merchandise turned 
by probably 85% of our 

erican factories each year. 


hey are the ones whose accep- 
eassures the success of canned 
ps, face creams, and washing 
chines. They are the ones to 
om the manufacturer of silk 
siery, automobile tires, and dys- 
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pepsia tablets must effectively ap- 
peal if he expects to do business 
upon an increasing, nation-wide 
scale. And never was this truer 
than today! 


Now, if ever, is the time to 
clarify our conceptions of the con- 
sumer—to efface ourselves, forget 
our personal tastes and preferences 
—and to aim squarely at the im- 
pressionabilities of the people who 
really compose the bulk of our 
markets! 


A partial list of products sold through diversified trade 
outlets advertised through Ruthrauff & Ryan: 


RINSO 
The Granulated Soap 


TRE-JUR 


Cosmetics 


LIFEBUOY 


Shaving Cream 


NOXZEMA 
Skin Cream 


BLONDEX 
Shampoo 
WHITE CROSS 
Electric 


LION BRAND 
Evaporated Mi 


UTHRAUFF & RYAN, 


COCOMALT | 
The Health Food Dri 


BONCILLA 
Toiletri 

COOLENE 
Foot Cream 

LACTOGEN 
Baby Food 

WOLVERINE 
Horsehide Work Shoes 


NU-WAY 
Suspenders 


UNITED ENGINEERS 
INSTRUCTORS, Inc. 


LIFEBUOY 
Health Soap 


STANDARD STATISTICS 
Financial Service 


TRUE STORY 
Magazine 


STARLINE 
Farm Equipment 
HEADLIGHT 
Overalis 
TUMS 
Antacid Candy Wafers 


ALPINE BRAND 
Evaporated Milk 


INC. 


Advertising 


New York: 


132 West 31st Street 


Bhicazo: 360 N. Michigan Ave. ~ St. Louis: Arcade Bldg. 
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Founded 1881 


BREEDER’S GAZETTE 

















The National Live Stock Journal 


Union Stock YARDS Mip-Lanp Press 
Cuicaoo, ILL. SPENCER, IND. 


announces two major changes in its organi- 
zation: 
Effective immediately 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA Co. 
123 West Madison Street, Chicago 


will represent Breeder’s Gazette in the Western 
Territory. Mr. Billingslea adds our vivid maga- 
zine of the live stock industry, the most profitable 
branch of agriculture today, to his list of Foremost 
market papers. 


Effective immediately 
WALTER L. MILLER 
One Dexter Park, Chicago 
will be the Publisher of Breeder’s Gazette. Mr. 
Miller has been associated with me on the staff of 


this magazine for twenty years. No man has a 
broader view of our entire live stock industry. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDsON, INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


will continue to represent Breeder’s Gazette in the 
Eastern Territory. 


SAMUEL R. GUARD 
Editor of “Breeder’s Gazette” 
and President of Sanders Publishing Company 


A.B.C. on 135,000 Stock-Farms 
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The Debunking Decade 


“Oh, Yeah?” and “Says Who?”—The New National Anthem 


By Carleton L. Spier 


Of Batten, Barton, 


S )MEONE has called the Mid- 
dle Ages “A Thousand Years 
Without an Ice Box.” This dec- 
ade is very likely to go down in 


history as the “Debunking Dec- 
ade.” 

Possibly we are witnessing a 
reaction from the extreme senti- 


mentality and hysteria of the war 
but there is a tendency, a 
very definite tendency, to be 
healthily cynical. We openly dis- 
cuss the single standard for the 
sexes. We weigh the church’s 
creed against what science dis- 
covers in Sunday’s paper, and we 
discuss what it would have been 
heretical to discuss a few years 
back. 

Crossing the Atlantic last fall, I 
was told by an English army cap- 
tain that he was taking away from 
\merica two expressions to give 
to the English people as typical of 


years, 


the American national attitude. 
One was “Oh, yeah?” and the 
1 . ” 

other was, “Says who? 


Let me repeat before going any 
farther: first, this seems to be an 
age of frankness: secondly, it is 
an age of cynical and healthy 
frankness: thirdly, there is a bril- 
liant audacity afloat. To prove 
this, see any book, stage, movie, 
talkie. 

So manifold are the claims on 
our attention that an idea to get 
into the hurrying brain must 
crackle. It must have burrs that 
clutch and stick to the racing 
mind. : 

We say to clients in presenting 
copy that advertising must compete 
with editorial matter. Let us look 
matter and see how 
writers are talking. : 

I can think of no better way of 
showing the new tempo than to 
read you the first ten lines of a 
best seller that was published be- 
fore the war—and, incidentally, 


E xtracts from a talk made at the four- 
teenth annual meeting of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 

81 


Durstine & Osborn 


this best seller was the kind of 
book that was banned in those 
days. It was the best dime novel 
published in January of a certain 
year. This is from “Night Scenes 
in New York; In Darkness and 
by Gaslight” 


In a plainly furnished room in the 
upper part of the city were two per- 
sons, a young girl and a fierce, bad- 
looking man. 

“Back! Back! On your life, 
back!” 

(To which uningratiating remark 
the bad-looking one makes a singu- 
larly ntcocweaee- reply]: 

“Adele, I love you.” 

[With a cool accuracy of argu- 
mentation not common under such 
circumstances, Adele responds]: 

“And you would prove your love 
by acts of violence?” 

[The gentleman protests]: 

“You are wrong. I would only 
persuade you to be my wife.” 

‘hereupon outraged virtue says]: 
“Hear me, Lyman Treadwell! I 
am but a poor shop-girl. My pres- 
ent life is a struggle for a scanty 
existence. My future a life of toil. 
But over my present life of suffer- 
ing there extends a rainbow of hope. 
Life is short, eternity endless. 
The grave is but’ the entrance to 
eternity. And you, villain, ask me 
to change my present peace for a 
life of horror with you! No, mon- 
ster, rather may I die at once!” 


stand 


And while that is still ringing 
in your ears I should like to read 
the first ten lines of a best seller 
of January, 1931. It is “Thirteen 
Men,” by Tiffany Thayer. I am 
not exaggerating : 


This is the damndest book you 
ever read, not the best nor the worst, 
mind you, but the damndest. It is 
the tale of thirteen men, twelve of 
whom are _ respectable—you might 
be one of the twelve yourself—and 
one tall fellow you will not recog- 
Wk «a a 

So leave your newspapers and cut 
off the radio for a while and listen 
to this strange narrative which reeks 
with blood and lust and crime. 


If advertising is to be of the 
people, for the people, and by the 
people it should talk and think 
more the way people talk and 
think. 

Macy’s have found that it pays 
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to be frank and admit a mistake. 

This chinaware advertisement 
was just six inches, double column, 
and across the bottom they pic- 
tured a little tumbler and _ said, 
“This black-footed tumbler is the 
sophisticated complement to the 
Mayfair. Just a crystal bowl on 
a shiny black base. Imported 
from France, 29 cents each.” 

The following Tuesday they ran 
this advertisement : 


We made a Mistake about this 
Little Modern. 

In the Sunday Times we said it 
came from France. It doesn’t come 
from France, but is made in this 
ver country. 

We can’t resist a bit of flag-wav- 
ing, for after all it’s worth brag- 
ging about that this really charming 
little modern is made in the ‘star- 
spangled manner’ and costs only 
29c. 


Macy’s, because they had so 
many more sales from the adver- 
tisement in which they admitted 
their mistake than they had from 
the one that originally advertised 
the product, have fallen into the 
very pleasant habit of making mis- 
takes. If you will watch the Macy 
advertising you will notice that 
they deliberately misquote their 
Dickens or gum up some unim- 
portant fact for the fun of coming 
out the next day and saying, “Ha, 
ha! Our mistake!” 

I said that the advertising we 
produce is largely concerned with 

*establishing a certain mood on the 
public’s part, and once again I say 
that we compete with the editorial 
content of the magazines and news- 
papers. Let’s see how some of the 
newspapers are feeding their read- 
ers mood headlines—and by a 
“mood” headline I mean they as- 
sume that there is a little knowl- 
edge of the story, anyhow, and 
that it is well to get you set in 
the way they want’ you set before 
they go ahead with a detailed story 
about it. 

This one I think is a peach— 
these headlines, by the way, are 
taken from the newspaper with 
the largest circulation in the world, 
from Time, from Literary Digest, 
and from one other publication: 

Official Opening—Bah! 


“Zachary Hands Robins 
Another Trouncing.” 





INK 


Here's another: 


“Slap! Slap!” 

That is from the Literary )j- 
gest, about the Dreiser and Sin- 
clair Lewis set-to, 


“20% On Twins” 


The news that so many twins 
have been born in 1931 that Lloyd's 
have jumped the rate. 

In the News: 


“Spain Jilts qi 
Vioos France, U. S.” 


And here's another: 


“Quickest Way Out” (The stor 
of the Joliet Prison break.) 


It seems to me that some of the 
department stores have been well 
aware of the value of mood head- 
line. Here is a department store 
advertisement : 


A 
Shocking 
Stocking 
Situation 
The purpose of this advertisement 
is to get you to buy less expensive 
stockings. Our intention is to turn 
the Stocking situation inside out. 
Je pay much less this year thar 
we did last for the same stockings 
That’s what business conditions have 
done to the stocking industry. And 
that accounts for the fact that the 
sheer stockings you paid $1.39 for 
at Macy’s last year are 99c. now. 


I can hear some clients saying, 
“Don’t run that. You will kill the 
sale of $1.39 stockings.” 

I don’t believe it. You tell a 
woman that the $1.39 stockings 
are more sheer and more alluring 
than the 99-cent stockings and the 
sale will go merrily on. 

This one, run by Arnold Con- 
stable, is supposed to be a most 
successful advertisement : 

Naughty——? 
Not any more —————— 





Nice—-—! 
And smart as the devil! 





Don’t for heaven’s sake hold us 
responsible for anything you may do 
in these pajamas! For the minute 
you step into the wide, floppy trou- 
sers and wriggle into the swagger 
little bolero—we warn you, you're 
going to want to do things! Tea or 
dine or dance (at home of course), 
it doesn’t matter. Though they're 
lively enough to turn even a nap 
into an exciting adventure! 


May 21, 103] 
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Incidentally, how did we come to 
let the department stores com- 
pletely steal the whole field of 
humor from us? Aren’t many of 
the things we advertise dull enough 
without adding dullness to them? 

Peck & Peck—this is a favorite 
of mine. The little lady in bed is 
making up her Christmas list. She 
is very much puzzled. The win- 
dow cleaner leans over the window 
and says: 

Give her something with a charm- 


ing bodice and a short bolero ef- 
fect. 


This advertisement brought many 
people into Peck & Peck’s on that 
dav, I am told. It also brought 
letters from people asking that 
Peck & Peck discontinue their 
charge accounts. 

| think the latter is nearly as 
good as the former. It was EI- 
hert Hubbard who said that when- 
ever he got out an issue from 
which he didn’t get back from a half 
dozen to twenty-five letters from 
readers asking that their subscrip- 
tions be canceled because of some- 
thing audacious he had published, 
he knew there was very little 
chance of adding several hundred 
new subscribers. 

Now I would like to read by 
contrast six headlines taken from 
the.current magazines. I will not 
read the names of the advertisers, 
so you need not leave the room. 
These are page advertisements. 
They are not small advertisers. 

Remember, we have said that 
this was an age of frankness, an 
age of audacity and healthy cyni- 
cism. 

This is a toothbrush advertise- 
ment: 


“Dentists Are Delighted With It.” 


Did you ever know a dentist to 
he delighted with anything but cav- 
ities ? 

“But These New and Amazing (it 
happens to be living-room furniture) 
Pieces Have Completely Revolution- 
ized Everything.” 

A New Announcement: A New 

Achievement 

Rete 4 .ccsanwonse announces a 
cedar chest with revolutionary im- 
provements. 


is an advertisement of 
There are three men sit- 


Here 
bacon. 
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ting around talking about it and 
the heading is, “What Is All This 
talk about This New .... Bacon?” 
And the copy begins, “People 
everywhere are talking about it.” 
Here is an advertisement showing 
a woman starting out of the door 
and it says: 


What is the secret of this house- 
wife’s leisure? She has no maid, 
yet her friends, etc., etc. 


Finally we have this one: 

The husband and wife have left 
the table and stepped into the hall. 
Their guests are still at the table. 
The husband says to the wife: 


“My dear, you are a_ wonder. 
What a marvelous dinner it was! 
Such a variety of delicious dishes 
and all so nicely prepared! You 
were certainly the perfect hostess!” 


(Not too perfect to leave the 
table while the guests are still 
there.) 

And the copy explains, because 
they don’t want you to miss it: 


He thought that to prepare such 
a dinner must have taken her hours. 
Then she told him about the ...... 
Multi-Purpose Kitchen Mixer, etc., 
etc. 


We laugh at real estate agents 
calling themselves realtors. We 
smile at bookkeepers who have not 
become accountants. We stand 
quietly by while the undertakers 
become morticians. But where in 
the world did we dig up the queer 
idea that a manufacturer could be 
a modest gentleman in his living- 
room and then take a page in the 
magazines and talk in a boastful, 
noisy manner? 

Arthur Brisbane once said that 
many of the editorials written 
sounded as though instructions to 
the writer had been not to take 
the reader’s mind off the adver- 
tisements. I think a good many of 
the advertisements appear to have 
been written with the reverse 
thought in mind—not to take the 
reader’s mind off the editorials. 


J. L. Ewing, Publisher, New 
Orleans “States” 


James L. Ewing has been appointed 
ublisher of the New Orleans States by 
is brother, John D. Ewing, trustee of 
the estate of their father, Colone] Robert 
Ewing. 
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6é 
Apr. Apr. Ke 4 Months 4 Months % 
Company 1931 1930 Chg. 1931 1930 Chg 
Great At. & Pac. (a) $85, 160,278 $86,137,293 —1.1 $347,822,479 $360,505,596 —;3 
*Sears, Roebuck (b) 28,714,667 30,495,295 5.8 98,745,934 110,114,879 10 
F. W. Woolworth. . 23,830,291 24,372:413 —-2.2 84/181/566  85°289'256 —1 P 
Kroger G. & B. (c) 20,812,012 20,933,158 0.5 79,919,177 83,145,941 3.8 
*Montgome ry Ward. 20,558,449 23,776,430 13.5 70,024,785 81,145,499 13.7 
Safeway Stores ... 17,951,805 18,325,007 2.03 68,657,711 72,829,430 57 
J. C. Penmmey ..... 15,379,976 17,453,748 —11.8 47,078,079 53,471,032 11.9 
i? Stores Co. (d) 13,728,097 14:090,912 —2.5 48,161,911 49,660,332 3 
S. Kresge Co. .. 12,590,090 12,724,089 1.0 43,220,161 43,279,733 0.1 
First National (e). 8,417,098 8,690,927 3.1 34,979,398 36,408,183 3.9 
MacMarr Stores .. 6,586,666 7,109,222 —7.3 25,503,388 28,743,155 11,2 
National Tea Co. .. 6,405,675 7,163,605 10.5 25,769,449 28,945,230 —-10.9 
is Me MEE occas 6,401,545 5,730,452 4.11.7 20,192,962 18,390,997 9.8 
Be GEOR. cncce 5,761,400 5,626,538 + 2.4 19,907,529 19,695,057 1] y 
Walgreen Co. .... 4,664,479 4,247,634 +9.8 17,726,086 17,141,350 34 
McCrory Stores ... 3,703,243 3,651,040 +1.4 1279335158  12°610.505 2% | 
H. C. Bohack (f).. 3,442,194 3,069,330 + 12.1 11,640,022 10,058,574 15.7 
Daniel Reeves (g). 3,310,826 3,610,538 —8.3 12,034,372 12,936,461 6.9 
*Nat’l Bellas Hess. 3,307,361 3,549,813 6.8 11,613,835 12,076,035 3.8 | 
F. & W. Grand-Silver 3,254,687 3,237,530 +0.5 10,501,145 10,370,626 1.2 ; 
Melville Shoe Corp. 2,822,257 3,273,943 —13.8 8,228,324 8,335,479 1.2 
Grand Union (h).. 2,680,247 2,850,636 5.9 11,272,180 11,692,703 3.5 | 
J Newberry 2,405,252 2:356 039 +2.0 7,852,762 7,462,978 
Lerner Stores .... 2,315,177 2,162,259 +7.1 7,763,775 6,912,103 2 
Interstate Dept. ... 2,148,685 2,026,592 +6.0 6,451,328 6,135,876 
aaa 2,058,973 2,330,411 —11.6 8,095,632 9,199,022 
Dominion Stores (i) 1,983,590 2,014,547 1.5 8,227,987 8,073,144 1.9 
Consolidated Retail. 1,969,155 2,274,109 —13.4 6,752,550 7,392,064 8.6 
McLellan Stores .. 1,798,502 1,768,945 +1.6 5,808,633 5,743,818 1.1 
Diamond Shoe Corp. 1,766,739 2,006,763 —11.9 5,620,087 5,600,201 0.3 
Lane Bryant, Inc.. 1,691,958 1,659,161 +-2.0 5,914,711 5,295,494 11.7 
G. C. Murphy .... 1,588,315 1,290,648 + 23.0 5,342,952 4,401,929 
G. R. Kinney .... 1,575,344 1,946,952 19.0 4,303,402 5,373,127 
Waldorf System .. 1,359,763 1,352,334 +0.5 5,215,279 5,369,487 
Peoples Drug .... 1,492,017 1,414,743 +5.4 5,733,495 5,442,287 
Neisner Bros. ..... 1,412,254 1,397,049 +41.0 4,534,626 4,106,469 
West. Auto eed 1,166,000 1,160,000 +0.5 3,316,000 3,734,000 11.2 
Jewel Tea (j) . 1,088,498 1,257,748 13.4 4,354,488 4,951,620 —12.' 
aa 1,013,886 994,060 +2.0 2,789,734 2,741,860 1.7 
Am. Dept. Stores. . 841,481 894,956 —5.9 2,773,126 2,837,017 2 
Edison Bros. ...... 707,629 501,154 +41.2 1,984,715 1,405,200 2 
Bickfords ........ 664,846 484,236 +37.3 2,649,822 1,922,710 7.8 
Nathan Strauss ... 630,583 789,175 —20.1 2,902,267 3,050,413 4.8 
Kilsme Bree. ......-; 546,802 463,776 +17.9 1,394,125 1,217,321 -14.5 
Sally Frocks ...... 503,819 506,697 —0.5 1,570,628 1,553,279 1 
Exchange Buffet .. 490,966 584,505 —16.0 1,953,641 2,310,647 - 
Winn & Lovett ... 454,878 490,534 —7.2 1,791,133 2,038,781 - 
Nat’l Shirt Shops. 302,992 335,371 —9.6 1,162,800 1,290,107 8 
Kaybee Stores .... 248,808 245,681 +1.2 602,302 530,204 +13.6 
M. H. Fishman ... 207,221 156,422 +32.4 558,365 425,304 +31.2 The pei 
Morison Elec. Sply. 180,967 168,915 +7.1 635,626 708. 270 —98 tistics 
sl iat ae scam hil vi - ea this ad 
Tetals.......000000! 334,098,443 345,153,335 —3.20 1,228,169,642 1,284,067,805 —4.35 fy {fe £4 
*Includes both chain and mail order sales. dustria! 
board 
(a)—4 weeks to April 25 and Jan. 1 to (f)—5 weeks and 17 weeks to May Mare 
April 25. (g)—5 weeks and 17 weeks to May Dakot 
{b)—4 weeks and 16 weeks to April 23. (h)—4 weeks to May 2 and Jan. | 1 Nebras] 
(c)—4 weeks to April 25 and Jan 1 to ; May 2. ming ' 
April 25. (i)—4 weeks to April 25 and Jan. t as sta 
(d)—5 weeks and 17 weeks to May 2 April 25. fourtl 
(e)—4 weeks to April 25 and Dec. 27 (j)—4 weeks and 16 weeks to April 18 sixth i 
. to April 25. wealth, 
. ; ceeded 
NuMBER OF STORES IN OPERATION vada a 
Enp oF Apri Enp oF Apr 
1931 1930 31 1930 
EE eee 2,621 2,685 te SD ain ane 216 5 
« Cy Pemmey .cccccse 1,454 1,428 F. 7. Grand-Silver. 213 93 
Jewel Tea (wagons). ..1,300 1,235 G. Murphy ...... 168 155 
ae ie abel 688 622 Peoples Drug ..... 121 118 
iE 6 icdacwans 364 287 I hi iret ta hikes ec ak bdo 110 11 
MCL ee 277 270 | See 76 64 
SE geineseaanewe See 240 Exchange Buffet .... 35 
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Pick the BEST MARKETs!” 


“In 1931—pick the best markets,” is the sage advice of a 
great newspaper to sales executives, “‘Be alert.” 


Not entirely wise, however, in apparently bidding them to be 
alert only for the time when great city markets flash the “‘go”’ 
signal for renewed sales activity; “Metropolitan markets . 
have the great potentials.” 


And be INERT, in the meanwhile? . . . pass up the markets 
that possess ACTUALS, in place of potentials? . . . and people 
who are buying NOW and HAVE BEEN buying and have not 
been held up by a “stop” signal? 

REALLY alert sales executives have been tapping—with 
profit—the reservoir of buying power in a territory which 
shows, in comparison with an average per capita wealth of 
$2,977 for the whole country, per capita as follows: 


South Dakota.. . $4,964 Nebraska. ..... $4,241 
ea 4,617 Wyoming...... 4,119 
The people of these four states are spending their dollars so 


freely that their territory has appeared as the only “‘good”’ 
business area on business maps for practically a year. 

“IN 1931—PICK THE BEST MARKETS!” 

And, fortunately a goodly part of them may be contacted by 
sales executives with one newspaper. The Omaha World- 
Herald’s spread of circulation among the almost 5,000,000 
citizens in this region of high average wealth is shown by the 
white area on this map: 











The per capita sta- 
tistics quoted in 
this advertisement 
are from a report 
of the National In- 
dustrial Conference § 
board issued in 
March. South 
Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska and Wyo- 
ming were shown 
as standing third, 
fourth, fifth and 
sixth in oe! capita 
wealth, being ex- 
ceeded only by Ne- 
vada and Montana. 


The WORLD-HERALD 


April, 1931, Net paid: 122,467 Daily; 119,533 Sunday 
National Representatives : O’YMARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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ONE-THIRD OF YOUR 


See if these statements may 
not mean money to you 


What Merle Thorpe, Editor of The 


Nation’s Business, Says: 


What do you know about the South? 
And is it important for you to know? 
Well, let's see. 


The other day, Merle Thorpe, editor of The Nation's 
Business, made a radio address about Dixie. He had just 
made a long trip from Texas to Virginia inclusive. He 
spoke from first hand knowledge backed by ample data 
and statistics. 


Please see how many of these five facts he brought out 
were already familiar to you. 


THE SIZE OF THE SOUTHERN MARKET: “It has a land 
area of about 878,000 square miles—more than a third of 
the continental United States—and 38,000,000 people, 
about a third of our total population.” 


ITS AMAZING INDUSTRIES: “Since 1901, the South has 
increased its total wealth by 346 per cent, and the value 
of its manufactures by 563 per cent. Whole industries 
have moved in bodily from other sections.” 


HALF AMERICA’S FARMS ARE SOUTHERN: “More than 
half the farms in the United States are in the Southern 
States, and the value of their crops is about 40% of the 
total. One-third of our corn is grown in the South.” 


AND HOW THE SOUTH GROWS—EVEN LAST YEAR: “Last 
year building and engineering contracts awarded in the 
South amounted to $921,715,000—a figure exceeding by 
$141,000,000 the total for 1929 and $30,000,000 above the 
record established in 1926. Public improvement bonds 
marketed last year by the Southern States had a total par 
value of $400,510,000, the second highest total of record.” 


$3,000,000,000 — YES, BILLIONS, NOT MILLIONS: “Public 
utility programsin the sixteen Southern States contemplate 
an expenditure of $3,000,000,000 the next ten years.” 


May 71, 
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POTENTIAL MARKET 
IS SOUTHERN 


Mr. Thorpe is in the business world; now let’s turn to one of the 
most distinguished agricultural leaders of the North, Dr. James 
E. Boyle, Professor of Rural Economics in Cornell University. 
In the New York Herald-Tribune March 15th, Dr. Boyle says 
of the South:—“Its new progress in agriculture is even more 
striking than its progress in industry! 

“Already two-thirds of all the cotton spindles in the United 
States have migrated to the South. The skyscrapers of Atlanta 
and the smokestacks in Birmingham show a new industrial 
South. You must go to the country, however, to see an even greater 
transformation. There is a new agriculture in the making: It is a 
scientific agriculture. This agrarian revolution in the South is not 
a farmer’s movement only; it is much more than that. It is a 
mobilization of the banks, the railroads, the merchants, the edi- 
tors, and the schools, all co-operating with the farmers and work- 
ing through the farmers to bring in the new agriculture. But it 
is chiefly the schools that must and do supply the dynamic force 
of this mighty movement. 

“If this pace keeps up, it is only a matter of time until the South 
outstrips the North. Impressive is the high character of the per- 
sonnel now in charge of this educational renaissance. I have never 
observed anywhere, in any capacity,men who are better trained 
for their special tasks than these men. 

“The evening class for farmers from eighteen to eighty years 
old is the most impressive thing in agricultural education that has 
developed in this generation. 

“In the last six years this phenomenal growth has taken place. 
We may call it a Southern movement because in ten Southern 
States there are more evening classes for farmers than in all the 
other thirty-eight states combined.” 


‘She 


“The next half century belongs to the South 





ATLANTA 








Raleigh Memphis Dalles Louisville 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Daily News Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Rep ' Edward S. T: d Co., Hearst Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 












HESE American 
brands are known to 
the entire British public. 
They are advertised in 
The Daily Mail—the one 
national advertising me- | 
dium which alone covers \ 
the bulk of the spending { 
familiesin every town and 


land, Scotland, Ireland 


village throughout Eng- } 
and Wales. he 


The Daily Mail coverage { 


of Lin 6 families has con- C7 


clusively proved it to be a 
complete National adver- 
tising campaign in itself. 


Write or wire for literature and market 
data on how to sell your productsin Great 


Britain. 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGER 
THE DAILY MAIL 
Graybar Bldg., New York City 
Telephone: MOhawk 4-5770 


The British 


Daily 
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Letters That Helped Engineers 
to Become Salesmen 


This Company Hired a Group of Young Engineers Inexperienced in the 
Art of Selling—Then It Set Out to Train Them 


hye the Neilan Company, 
Ltd., decided to employ engi- 
neers rather than salesmen, to sell 
its regulation and control equip- 
ment, the problem of inducting 
these engineers into the mysteries 
of selling promptly became of 
paramount importance. 

Part of the training was carried 
on by mail. The advice contained 
in some of these letters and bulle- 
tins is of practical use not only to 
salesmen in the industrial field, but 
to those in the general field as well. 
We are therefore publishing, in 
consecutive issues, seven letters 
that helped these engineers find the 
road to sales success. The fourth 
letter follows: 

+ * . 
NEILAN Co., Ltp. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Deak TOMMIE: 

You probably remember that old 
wheeze from your college days: 

“Say, Joe, how do you get to 
neck so many girls at the dances?” 

“Well, I always ask every girl I 
dance with if she necks !” 

“Gee, I'll bet you get your face 
slapped a lot, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, but then I get a hell of 
a lot of neck, too!” 

Not a particularly elevating 
story, is it, Tommie, but it carries 
as big a sales message as you will 
ever read in that many words. 

There is one constant law that 
holds in all sales work regardless 
of what the article for sale is or 
how good or how poor the sales- 
man. It is simply this: “Out of 
every 100 calls made you will al- 
ways make a fairly consistent per- 
centage of sales.” Naturally this 
percentage varies widely, depend- 
ing on the product for sale and the 
market being sold and the sales- 
man. 


Far be it from me to try to 


predict what your percentage will 
be, but from your past accomplish- 
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ments I am sure it will be some- 
thing at which others may shoot. 

Since this percentage theory is 
true (and it’s been proved by hun- 
dreds of sales forces) why, then, 
all you have to do to boost your 
sales is to make more calls. Be 
like that young’ collegian—ask 
everyone to buy! Sure you'll get 
your face slapped occasionally but 
you'll also make a hell of a lot of 
sales. 

By keeping this thought that you 
always sell a ‘certain number out 
of every 100 calls—you can also 
keep your morale up and a few 
failures to get orders won't depress 
you. You'll know that you're 
bound to get that percentage be- 
fore you get through with the 100 
calls. 

We know one salesman who aver- 
ages ten calls a day and two sales 
netting him $15 per sale commis- 
sion. He divides his average daily 
profit by his average daily calls 
and finds that he makes $3 on each 
call—whether he makes a sale or 
not. Hence he is always cheery 
and if by noon he has made five 
unsuccessful canvasses he laugh- 
ingly says: “Well, I’ve made $15 
this morning—the sales are bound 
to come before I finish my ten calls 
scheduled for today.” 

Why, Tommie, you can’t stop 
that chap. He’s a consistent seller 
because he’s such a cheerful, per- 
sistent worker. 

It’s true you are not working on 
a commission basis but it is just as 
important that you make your re- 
quired number of sales. That's the 
old economic law of business. With 
but few exceptions there are no 
men in American business whose 
salaries are not determined by what 
they carn for the company. 

We are not displeased with your 
sales record, Tommie, but we want 
you to grow, thus in turn helping 
us to grow. And the quickest and 
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easiest way for this to happen is 
for you to increase your monthly 
sales. The one sure way we know 
for you to accomplish this is to 
make more calls. 

Won't you take this tip and help 
yourself and Mrs. T. to bigger 
things by making one more call a 
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day this week and two more next 
week? I believe you'll do it—and 
I'll watch your daily reports to see 
my confidence confirmed. 





Helpfully, 
NemLan Co., Ltp., 
T. H. SEAVEY 


Sales Manaver. 


Angles on Space Buying 


Space Salesmen Who See to It That Every Call Leaves Behind It a 
Constructive Thought Build Good-Will for Themselves and 
Their Publication 


By Norman M. Markwell 


Vice-President, The Paul Cornell Co. 


‘¢TD)LEASE, mister, give me the 
business.” 

No space salesman wants to so- 
licit a space buyer with this plea. 
Yet this plea, too often, is the sum 
and substance of a solicitation. It 
may be disguised, but it will be 
recognized for what it is, pleading, 
not constructive selling. 

What are some of its disguises? 
For one there is the high-pressure 
statistical juggling of circulation 
figures. Another is vacuous de- 
scriptions of qualitative circula- 
tions. Whatever the high-pressure 
intangible used as a mask, it sums 
itself up in the plea, “Please, 
mister, give me the business.” 

Too seldom do space salesmen 
call with co-operative or intelligent 
ideas which help the agency to 








meet the problems of its clients 
The result: Fewer and fewer 
representatives are seen. Agency 
executives feel that their time be- 
longs to clients. It should not be 
wasted by constant exposure to un- 
intelligent high-pressure salesman- 
ship. 

After all, in buying space there 
is a limit to comparative exacti- 
tudes. When that limit is reached, 
the deciding, almost subconscious, 
factor in the selection of one pub- 
lication as against an alternative is 
how the buyer “feels” about it. 
How he feels about it, of course, 
is the direct result of his past inter- 
course with the representative of 
that publication. 

The representative who tries to 
test his fist against the sturdiness 
of the prospect’s desk, the repre- 
sentative who insists upon monopo- 
lizing time for his ewn selfish ends, 
the representative who thinks hap- 
hazard bombardment will break 
down the barrier of intelligent ob- 
jection, and others of their ilk only 
succeed in developing antagonism. 

There is a modus operandi to 
space selling which gets the facts 
over. 

It calls for individual considera- 
tion of the problems of each pros- 
pect. The space salesman who sees 
that every call leaves behind it a 
constructive thought, builds good- 
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will for himself and his publication 
and an association pleasant to his 
prospect. 

These are strong deciding factors 
in the placing of business. 
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A duplicating service 


A LeapiNe letter service concern 
now protects its trade marked 
duplicating system through the 
use of Trade Mark Service. This 
concern lists under its own trade 
name in Bell System classified 
telephone directories the names, 
addresses and telephone num- 
bers of all houses that agree to 
supply, exclusively, its dupli- 
cating service to customers. 

In this instance Trade Macks 
Service helps a company 
to end infringement 
upon its trade name. Its 
representatives get in- 


on its trade name 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
An additional service in classified 
telephone directories—bridging the 
gp between advertising and selling. 





prevents infringement 


local Where To Buy It Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory. The 
consumer, by looking there for 
this nationally known com- 

ny’s name, is assured of a 

na fide source of duplicating 
machine service. 

Trade Mark Service can be 
made to fit your merchandising 
needs. It can help you to closer 
dealer relations, more direct 
market control, increased sales. 
Write for the booklet, 
**A Major Contribution 
to Modern Merchan- 
dising."” Just use the 


creased business from wyppp To COUpon—there’s no 


their listing in the 


BUY IT 


obligation. 


Trade Mark Service Manager 


X-3 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


195 Broadway, New 


208 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 


Dear Sir: We would like to have the book, ““‘A Major Contribution to Modern 
Merchandising,” which shows how Trade Mark Service can be applied to knotty 
merchandising and selling problems in many businesses. This request places us 


under no obligation whatever. 





Company 
Address 
By 





























Business Books 
Review 





THE Nemesis of American Bus- 
iness. By Stuart Chase. (The 
Macmillan Company.) When busi- 
ness was booming Mr. Chase 
found himself in the unhappy posi- 
tion of the prophet who says, 
“Here is what is going to happen,” 
while nobody in particular listened 
to him. Today a lot of what he 
predicted has happened, and al- 
though he is still emphasizing the 
same themes he is in the happier 
position of a prophet who has lived 
to say, “I told you so.” His pres- 
ent book is influenced by his almost 
overwhelming nostalgia for the 
good old days before mass produc- 
tion when communities were self- 
supporting and almost self-suffi- 
cient. As on many _ occasions 
before, he is much interested in 
technological unemployment, in the 
problems of over-production, in 
the poor devil who is fired at forty, 
in the hideousness of our cities 
which he sees as horrible epitomes 
of our civilization, etc. 

Somehow in these drab days of 
1931 Mr. Chase sounds a whole lot 
less radical than he did a few years 
ago. In fact, there is some danger 
that he will find himself being 
classed as a liberal, in the uncom- 
fortable position of the man who 
has fallen off the stool of radical- 


ism and may soon be obliged to 
climb upon the stool of con- 
servatism. 


Mr. Chase has said some unkind 
things about advertising, some of 
them only too true, but many of 
them untrue because based on 
wrong assumptions. In “The Neme- 
sis of American Business” he oc- 
casionally takes a dig at advertis- 
ing and its attendant goddess, 
super-salesmanship, but his active 
mind is becoming more and more 
interested in the confusion of over- 
production and under-consumption, 
which is so straining to the fabric 
of business. 

That his solutions for our pres- 
ent problems do not always sound 
practical does not negate the value 
of much that he says. As always 
his book is stimulating and one 
chapter particularly, “The Luxury 
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of Integrity,” is almost heart. 
breaking in its truths. 
+ * * 

The Law of Retail Gravitation, 
By William J. Reilly. (William 
J. Reilly.) In 1927 Mr. Reilly be. 
gan a study of the attraction oj 
retail trade from smaller towns to 
larger cities. He made the strik- 
ing discovery that retail business 
gravitates from smaller cities and 
towns to larger cities in accor- 
dance with a definite law. His book 
is based on his study and shows 
how he has determined his law. 

He points out that there are two 
simple rules with which we are all 
familiar that help to describe the 
flow of retail trade from smaller 
cities and towns to larger cities, 
The first rule is that, under similar 
circumstances, the larger the city 
the more outside trade it draws 
The second rule is that a city 
draws more trade from nearby 
towns than it does from more dis- 
tant ones. Working from these 
simple rules he has discovered that 
between two cities there is a break- 
ing point which is defined as a 
point up to which one city exer- 
cises a dominating retail trade in- 
fluence and beyond which the other 
city dominates. From this he sets 
down his law of retail gravitation 
which he expresses as follows: 

Two cities attract retail trade 
from any intermediate city or town 
in the vicinity of the breaking 
point, approximately in direct pro- 
portion to the populations of the 
two cities and in inverse proportion 
to the square of the distances from 
the cities to the intermediate town. 

His book contains an interesting 
and concise explanation of the law 
and is complete with tables and 
formulas which show the reader 
how he can work out his own ap- 
plication of the law. 

This is a difficult book to ap- 
praise in a few paragraphs, but is 
recommended to all who are inter- 
ested in trading areas. 

* * * 


Policy and Ethics in Business. 
By Carl F. Taeusch. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc.) Professor 
Taeusch is associate professor of 
business ethics, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard 
University, and also managing edi- 
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, S 
How much is a DOLLAR 

One of the questionable 

benefits of high finance \ \ } ORTH » 
isthat in making us think e 


in terms of thousands 

and millions of dollars, it frequently makes the 
individual dollar seem of negligible worth. 

That applies to advertising as well as to the stock 
market. At so many thousands of dollars per 
page or per half hour of radio time, the unit of 
your advertising purchase is so large that it is 
practically impossible to see the individual dollar 
at work. Yet the value of your advertising will 
depend on what it produces in sales — per dollar’s 
worth of advertising. 

Many of the largest national advertisers reduce 
the speculative element in their advertising by 
using Criterion Service, a primary advertising 
medium in which the unit cost is only three 
dollars; in which the investment is measurable at 
every point and time; in which results may be 
checked quickly and accurately. 

For every Criterion Three-Sheet Poster does a 
specific job, in a specific neighborhood, for the 
benefit of a specific dealer or group of dealers han-. 
dling your specific line of merchandise. Eight feet 
high, four feet wide, in full color, posted on the 
outside wall of a dealer’s store or close by, it gives 
you the last word—the decisive word— uttered at 
the psychological time and place. And the experi- 
ence of advertisers, large and small, has proved 
that this last word frequently makes the sale. 
Three dollars per unit per month (slightly more in 
afew localities)— but every one of these three dol- 
lars gives you a full dollar’s worth of advertising — 
advertising you and your dealer can see and feel and 
profit by every day of the year, 

Attach the headline of this advertisement to your 
letterhead, Mr. Advertiser. Mail it to usand let us 
tell you how you can get a whole dollar’s worth of 
advertising for every advertising dollar you spend. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


Nation-wide Three-Sheet Posting in Home Shopping Neighborhoods 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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tor, Harvard Business Review. His 
book is an almost monumental 
text-book, not designed for quick 
and easy reading and containing in 
its nearly 600 pages a thorough dis- 
cussion of many phases of business 
ethics. The topics covered deal 
with such things as the Sherman 
Law, full line forcing, extension of 
functions and mergers, trade asso- 
ciation activities, price policies (in- 
cluding price maintenance and price- 
cutting), unfair trade methods, 
such as trade piracy, misrepresen- 
tation, espionage, etc., and self- 
regulation in business under which 
are included advertising, cancella- 
tion of contracts, limitation of pro- 
duction, commercial arbitration. 
The chapter on advertising is 
prosaic reading to those who are 
used to the more fiery discussions 
of Stuart Chase, but Professor 
Taeusch has succeeded in com- 
pressing into a comparatively few 
pages a fairly comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the ethics of advertising. 
*-_ * * 


Self-Management in Selling. By 
David R. Osborne. (Harper & 
Bros.) The author, who is the 
training director of the Studebaker 
Corporation of America, explains 
the purpose of this work when he 
says in his introduction: 

“The need for two things has 
become more and more important: 

“1. A simple, inexpensive and 
obviously practical statement of the 
basic principles of selling, set up as 
a program which any salesman can 
easily understand and adapt to the 
requirements of his own business, 
and by which both he and his em- 
ployer can gauge his progress. The 
steps in such a procedure must be 
so specific that the field supervisor 
can readily observe its operation on 
the job. 

“2. There is a special need for a 
means of developing in the sales- 
men of today the point of view and 
the methodical habits of work that 
will make them better able to 
shoulder the sales-management re- 
sponsibilities of tomorrow, and to 
contribute their share to the solu- 
tion of the intricate marketing 
problems which confront the pres- 
ent-day sales executives.” 

The author covers a great deal 
of familiar ground, but his book is 
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refreshingly free from the plati- 
tudes which we have come to ex. 
pect from the average book on 
selling. 

There have been many efforts. 
of course, to reduce the process of 
selling to some kind of a plan, 
Most of these have been arrant 
failures. Mr. Osborne, on the 
other hand, has come pretty close 
to success if he has not entirely at- 
tained his goal. Sales executives, 
in search of something practical 
into which they can sink their 
teeth, will find this book far better 
suited to their needs than a great 
many books with more grandiose 
titles whose authors carry far more 
illustrious names than Mr. Os. 
borne’s. 

. ~ * 

Advertising Real Estate. By 
Lloyd D. Herrold. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc.) This is an 
excellent example of a book deal- 
ing with one specialized field of 
advertising. Professor Herrold 
was the author of the course in 
real estate advertising which the 
National Association of Real 
Estate Boards of Chicago pub- 
lished last year and he has ex- 
panded his course into this book 
for the purpose of assisting the 
real estate broker in the planning 
and preparing of advertising for 
his firm. The book also should 
serve as an admirable text-book 
for students who are interested in 
this specialized phase of advertis- 
ing. 

* * . 

Budgetary Control in Manufac- 
turing Industry. (National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc.) 
While this book will have its great- 
est appeal to those who are inter- 
ested in the production end oi 
business, there are several pages 
dealing with the budgeting of ad- 
vertising and selling expense. 
However, compared to the com- 
pleteness of the rest of the book, 
these pages suffer because of the 
meagerness of treatment. 

* * * 

The Modern Grocery Store. 
Edited by Carl W. Dipman. (‘The 
Progressive Grocer.) Problems in 
Retail Store Management. By 
Malcolm P. McNair and Charles 
I. Gragg. (McGraw-Hill Book 
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Company, Inc.) Profit Principles 
of Retailing. By Harold B. Wess. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.) Dealing as they do wholly 
with retail problems these three 
books will not have a particular 
appeal to manufacturers except 
those who are interested in certain 
phases of retailing. 

The Modern Grocery Store is 
the result of the excellent work 
done by Mr. Dipman and his as- 
sociates of The Progressive Grocer 
in their modernization program for 
grocery stores. It shows how to 
build a good store step by step and 
is liberally illustrated with many 
pictures, charts, and diagrams. A 
study of its illustrations will dem- 
onstrate the great strides that have 
been made during the last three 
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years in raising the efficiency of 
the independent retailer. 

The McNair-Gragg book is in- 
tended, with its companion volume, 
Problems in Retail Distribution, to 
replace the author’s previous work, 
Problems in Retailing. The method 
of treatment is the case book method 
and the text deals with fourteen 
different phases of retailing. 

Profit Principles of Retailing is 
a much shorter book and much 
more practical from the standpoint 
of the ordinary retailer. It has 
several unusually valuable chapters 
in which losing departments in re- 
tail stores are analyzed. There are 
also two interesting chapters on 
time studies which contain material 
of a nature seldom found in books 
on retail practice. 


An All-American Space Selling 
Eleven 


The Fourth Member of the Team Is Selected—Fourth of a Series of 
Articles 


By John J. McCarthy 


Account Manager, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


National Weekly Magazine. 

* Every space buyer of any con- 
sequence knows John Stacy. Few 
ever refuse to see him because 
John never makes a call unless he 
has something important to say. In 
fact, he keeps a space buyer guess- 
ing, which is probably the reason 
why the space buying judges im- 
mediately agreed upon him as their 
exclusive choice for the all-star 
salesman for the National Weekly 
Magazine classification. 

Stacy does not wait until copy 
appears in a rival weekly magazine 
to check a space buyer as to why 
he didn’t get the contract. Not 
Stacy. Instead, he follows ac- 
counts right through their experi- 
mental stages—the periods when 
test campaigns are being staged in 
Binghamton, N. Y., or Terre 
Haute, Ind. He gets local reports, 
somehow, during these experi- 
mental times, and shows almost as 
much interest in the product being 
tried out as if it were his own 
money that was backing it. 

During these periods, Stacy does 
not hesitate to make some tactful 
suggestions on copy or the mer- 


chandising stunt. Often he stirs up 
the interest of local jobbers, and 
lends a helping hand in cracking 
open some tough marketing spots. 
With several products, Stacy had 
the research department of his 
magazine discover new uses which 
resulted, when featured in the copy, 
in a sizable sales volume. 

This interest shown in new prod- 
ucts does not lag when the accounts 
finally go into Stacy’s medium. Not 
a bit. Instead, Stacy looks after 
them like a father. He battles 
with his make-up man for a good 
position; sees that his merchandis- 
ing department gives them every 
ounce of co-operation needed, and 
induces various members of his 
staff to try the products. Then he 
reports their findings to the agency 
or the advertiser. 

True, this Stacy system is often 
a long haul proposition and takes 
plenty of patience, but it must pay, 
for 1930 didn’t bother John any. 
He had one of his best records in 
a decade of space selling. Besides, 
he does very little cooling of heels 
in agencies’ or advertisers’ waiting 
rooms. 
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Will Advertising Go the Way 
of Hard Liquor? 


VENTILATING Co. 
1931. 


Inc Evectrric 
Cuicaco, May 12, 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

May we add our little say so to the 
comments made by “Sales Manager’ on 
page 57 of your May 7 issue, the title 
of whose article is “‘The Consumer's 
Revolt Against Advertising.” 

We are in sympathy with the thoughts 
expressed. We might say, however, that 
the following is also our opinion. It 
may not be entirely true that there is 
too much advertising. We believe, how- 
ever, it is an undisputed fact that there 
is entirely too much untruthfulness in 
much of the advertising copy appearing 
in national mediums. This, we lieve, 
is causing suspicion on the part of the 
public and reacts against all advertising. 

Sure, perhaps there are many hands 
being waved now in disgust, with the 
statement that “this is an old story.’ 
The fact that it is an old story is no 
reason why untruthfulness should not 
be prevented and not allowed to become 
malignant. Perhaps it is a case of the 
majority waiting for some one else to 
start a Herculean task. The longer it 
is neglected, the more Herculean it will 
be. Then what? 

Is this an age when the small adver- 
tisers who represent 80 per cent, have 
no voice against the big advertisers who 
represent 20 per cent, just because col- 
lectively the 80 per cent of the adver- 
tisers do not spend as much money? 

In the end, we believe, advertising 
will suffer as did “hard” ‘liquors. By 
that we mean there will be some form 
of prohibition. It is certainly well illus- 
trated in our national magazines that 
the fellow who spends the most money 
can say what he pleases, even though 
his loud talking and dignity are below 
the ethics of the profession. 

Practically every manufacturer be- 
lieves in advertising, but his ability to 
do so is made difficult by the suspicion 
that is growing and his lack of finances 
to match dollars with the big fellows. 

Will the magazines always get their 
revenue from the few big industries that 
are advertising now? Prosperity will 
never come back to this country as rap- 
idly as all of us wish, if we cannot make 
our advertising dollars count. 

G. BrEIDERT, 
General Sales Manager. 


5. We Winslow Joins 
Worthington Pump 


John F. Winslow, for many years as- 
sistant superintendent of printing and 
production of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, has joined the advertising 
and publicity staff of the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Har- 
rison, N. 





Appoints Donovan-Armstrong 


J. E. Caldwell & Company, Philadel- 
phia, have appointed Donovan-Armstrong, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
their newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising. 
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D. L. Berry Heads Iowa Press 

Association 
Berry, of the Indianola Record 
Tribune, was elected president of hi 
Iowa Press Association at its annual 
meeting concluded at Des Moines May 
9. Other officers elected are: J. M, 
Beck, Centerville Jowegian, vice-pres. 
ident; Charles Doxsee, Monticello £+. 
press, treasurer; S. Tennant, secre 
tary, and G. L. Casswell, executive sec. 
retary. 

Directors elected are: E. L. C. White, 

W. _K. Rogers, Fred R. Wolf, Ralp} 
E. Overholser, V. M. Bierth and \, fF. 
Lovejoy. 
_ Resolutions were adopted at the meet 
ing recommending refusal to furnis 
news bulletins to radio broadcast sta- 
tions whether given credit or not, recom- 
mending refusal of all free publicity for 
radio stations and urging the National 
Editorial Association to seek legal re 
striction upon radio broadcasting wit! 
regard to lotteries. 

The association voted to continue its 
annual $18,000 appropriation to be spent 
in advertising the State, its industric 
and its leading dailies. 


H. K. Goodall Joins 
Magazines, Inc. 


Harry K. Goodall, recently manager 
of the newspaper classified department of 
The Phil Gordon Agency, Chicago, has 
joined Magazines, Inc., of that city, as 
classified advertising manager of | the 
American Fruit Grower, the American 
Thresherman and Highway Enginecr and 
Contractor. He was at one time classified 
advertising manager of the Breeder's 
Gazette. 


Death of R. F. Reaume, Sr. 


Richard F. Reaume, Sr., who con 
ducted an advertising business at De- 
troit under his own name for many 
years, died recently at that city at the 
age of seventy-one. Before establishing 
his own advertising business he had been 
for more than thirty years with the 
George M. Savage Advertising Agency, 
at that city. He had retired several years 
ago. 


D. L. 


Appoints Literary Commodities, 


Inc. 
The New York Exchange for Wo 
man’s Work, New York, has appointed 


Literary Commodities, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Class publications are be- 
ing used at present with plans for the 
fall calling for the use of additional 
mediums. 


Appoints Memphis Agency 

The O. J.’s Beauty Lotion Company, 
Shreveport, La., has appointed = 
Dunham-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., Memphis ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. Newspapers, farm papers 
and magazines will be used. 
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She 
PULITZER AWARD 
for 1930 


* 


r the most distinguished and meri- 
torious public service rendered by an 
American newspaper during the year — 


to 


The Atlanta Constitution 


for its successful municipal graft exposure.” 
* 


Appreciative of this honor conferred upon 
it, The Constitution is even more gratified 
that its effort in behalf of good government 
has been conspicuously endorsed by the 
voters of Atlanta at the ballot box. 

Recorded in The Constitution’s 63 years of service 
is the work of men who have achieved national 
recognition in journalism—Henry W. Grady, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Frank L. Santon, Evan P. Howell 
and Clark Howell. Distinction came to them be- 
cause they contributed so largely to the welfare and 
development of the community in which they lived. 


The influence of this newspaper among the people 
of Atlanta we cherish as our greatest asset—a thing 
ever to be utilized for the public good. 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 





THE SOUTH’S STANDARD NEWSPAPER 


Largest Circulation of Any Daily Newspaper in the Five 
Southeastern States 


x 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, 
National Advertising Representatives 
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Tus Recorp Crown 





Was present at Madison Square Garden the night of the finals of 
the 5th Annual Daily News Golden Glove Amateur Boxing Tourney 


yet the New York State Fair exceeded this huge assemblage by 
204,740 people last year and is but one of twenty fairs which the 
World-Wide Exhibits, Inc., unit will visit during 1931. 


Here 


the buying habits 
of a million 
Americans will 
be influenced! 


Each fair that we visit represents a rich buying market and is an excellent 
medium for sales promotion. We offer a service which will place your 
product before a million potential buyers at a cost of less than %4¢ per 
contact established. Our circulation of a million is guaranteed, our service 
includes every element of modern advertising. Write, wire or phone and 
let us tell you what we do and how we do it. 


WORLD-WIDE EXHIBITS, INC. 


325 West 4lst Street New York City 
Phone: MEdallion 3-3259 
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India Tea Reports on Advertising 
By Eldridge Peterson 


INCE its trade-mark advertis- 

ing campaign started in 1928, 
the India Tea Bureau reports that 
the imports of India Tea into this 
country have increased over 20 per 
cent. In view of the fact that the 
entire consumption of tea in the 
United States is no greater now 
than it was in 1910, this increasing 
domination of the tea market by 
India Teas pays a great tribute, 
the bureau feels, to the well- 
rounded and thorough advertising 
and merchandising co-operative ef- 
fort which it has conducted during 
the last few years. Government 
figures show that India Tea im- 
ports increased 12 per cent for the 
nine months ended March, 1931, as 
compared with the corresponding 
nine months of the preceding year. 
The above chart also shows, 
graphically, how the imports of 
black teas (largely of India and 
Ceylon grades) have increased 
since 1910. 

Prior to 1928 the majority of 
grocers, if asked by consumers for 
India tea, were unable to tell which 
of the brands they carried were 
Indian teas. Dealers are carrying 
today 142 different brands contain- 
ing 50 per cent or more of India 
Tea plainly marked with the trade- 
mar! These 142 brands are 
packed by 116 different firms lo- 
cated all over the United States 
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and naturally their products are 
distributed over the entire country. 
Out of the 142 brands there are 
now about fifty brands of 100 per 
cent India Tea, whereas at the be- 
ginning of the campaign there were 
but two or three in the entire 
country. 

The amount spent for advertis- 
ing since 1928 is a scant three- 
quarters of a million dollars. The 
campaign now enters its fourth 
year with an appropriation of 
$250,000. 

The basic idea underlying the 
India Tea campaign is to provide 
local distributors with the force 
of a national advertising campaign 
to which to link their brands. The 
individuality of the distributor is 
preserved, his own brand remains 
distinctly his own property. The 
India Tea advertising produces a 
momentum to which the local man 
can add his own supplementary 
motive power at the minimum of 
cost. 

“We are working very closely 
with distributors, including chain 
and voluntary chain stores, in our 
advertising,” says L. Beling, who 
heads the work of the bureau. 
“Packers are notified in advance 
of the appearance of our adver- 
tising. In this way proper stocks 
can be made ready in advance in 
retail outlets and the packers can 
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plan to tie up with our 
advertising. It often hap- 
pens that the packers will 
take space adjacent to the 
bureau’s ‘advertising in a 
paper to call attention to 
the fact that India Teas are 
available at certain listed 
retail outlets. In this way, 
of course, the advertising 
appropriation of the bureau 
is really increased many- 
fold and the advertising is 
co-operative in every sense 
of the word. 

“While the advertising is 
mainly concerned with the 
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use of the Map of India 





emblem as a means of 
identifying India Tea, a 
large measure of effort is 
being given to educate the 
consumer in the proper 
way of brewing and of 
serving tea. This is being 
done to a great extent 
through cooking schools. 
The teachers of these 
schools give demonstrations 
from their lecture plat- 
forms on the proper way 
to brew tea, how to serve 
tea, and also mention many 
new uses to which tea can 
be put. These teachers display on 
the stage a large Map of India 
trade-mark and point out that it 
appears in a small size on various 
packages of tea. 

“To further educate packers, deal- 
ers and all other prospective dis- 
tributive outlets, the bureau issues 
from time to time a house organ 
entitled ‘India Tea Tips,’ which 
contains suggestions for merchan- 
dising tie- -ups, mechanical sugges- 
tions for improving products and 
providing an urge to packers to 
push their own brands of tea bear- 
ing the Map of India emblem as an 
auxiliary trade-mark. 

“We also realize that if we are 
to re-awaken the American public 
to the delights of tea drinking,” 
says Mr. Beling, “we must reach 
the younger generation. By this 
we mean girls of high school age 
who study domestic science. In 
the course of their lessons, they 
should learn as a preparation for 
later life how to brew tea properly 
and serve it graciously, and we 
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Individual Tea Packers Frequently Take Space 
Adjacent to the Tea Bureau's Advertising 


India Tea—“the best 
tea in the world.” 





have prepared for the use of the 
schools a special chart and text 
book lessons showing proper steps 
in the preparation of tea. We feel 
that these students will also carry 
this information into their homes 

“In rounding out the story of 
what we are doing to promote the 
use of tea, we should also mention 
the use of a talking motion picture 
‘Suited to a T,’ which we have just 
completed and which is _ being 
shown in leading theaters through- 
out the country.” 


Loew Circuit Bars Film 
Advertising 

The Loew circuit of theaters will con 
tinue its policy of refusing to a 
commercial screen advertising, ac 
ing to Nicholas M. Schenck, president 
of Loew’s, Inc. As president also 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, producing 
pany, he further announced _ that 
studios would not produce films 
dized by commercial advertisers. 

Mr. Schenck also stated that he was 
making an effort to convince other pro- 
ducers and operators of theater circuits 
that screen advertising is a menace to 
the picture industry. 
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Ray Maxwell 
Leads Advertising 
Golfers 


HE first tournament of the sea- 
son of the Metropolitan Adver- 
tising Golf Association was held 
last week at the Greenwich Coun- 
try Club, Greenwich, Conn. Ray 
Maxwell won chief honors out of 
a field of ninety players, turning 
in a score of 125 for the twenty- 
seven holes in spite of the continu- 
ous rain that fell during the play. 
He also won low gross award in 
Class A, being trailed in the morn- 
ing qualifying round by his brother, 
Clair Maxwell, and F. B. Ryan, 
Jr. The foursome prize in the 
Class A group went to Clair Max- 
well. Alfred Morrell, C. H. Chapin 
and H. B. Fenn were other leaders 
for low gross honors in the day’s 
lay. 
, Low net honors in Class A went 
to E. J. Gants, with a card of 
127-15-112. In the Class B group 
the low gross prize went to Frank 
B. Smith with a total of 146, while 
low net honors went to J. C. Boyd 
with 161-45-116. 
The following is a summary of 


the various flights in the two 
classes : 
CLASS A 
Flight. Winner, Clair Max- 


welis runner-up, Alfred Morrell; F. 
B. Ryan, Jr., and Ray Maxwell. 

2. Winner, E. J. Gants; runner- 
up, H. B. Fenn; Merrill Lord and 
\llan Brown. 

3. Winner, R. B. Stuart and R. 
Stuart, tied; Gordon Laurence and 
L. R. Fountain. 

4. Winner, C. H. Chapin; runner- 
up, Carroll D. Newell; . L. Smith 


ind E. K. Gillette. 

5. Winner, Charles Leake; runner- 
up, E. J. Murphy; F. C. Stevens 
ind Ensign W. Conklin. 

6. Winner, I. L. Thoren; runner- 


ip, C. T. Sweeney; C. A. Speak- 
man and R. P. Blossfeld. 

7. Winner, J. C. Sterling; runner- 
ip, R. F. Hall; C. S. Hemingway 
and G. Bolte. 

8. Winner, W. A. McDermid; 
runner-up, E. Kelley; W. A. Biery 
and R. P. Clayberger. 

9. Winner, D. R. Moreau; runner- 
up, W. W. Chew; Walter Hanlon 
ind Frank Crowninshield. 

10. Winner, W. E. Hosac; run- 
ner-up, . Stewart; J. B. Hy- 
— and Ray Wadman. 

Winner, J. H. Abeel; 

A, 7 M. Folan; F. A. Ea 

Courtland N. Smith. 


runner- 
ton and 
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CLASS B 

Winner, G. E. Cole; runner- 
me. 'C. A. McCormick; John P. May- 
nard and Ralph Trier. 

Winner, S. W. Mason; runner- 
up, i Fernald; S. S. Field and 
R. Warner. 

3. Winner, H. E. Spaulding; run- 
ner-up, C. R. Marshall; D. E. Foster 
and A. C. Battersby. 

4. Winner, Otis Guernsey; run- 
ner-up, Ralf Coykendall; R. T. 
Whitney and E. S. Marsten. 

5. Winner, J. C. Boyd; runner-up, 
D. L. Hedges; F. S. Kent and F 
L. Wertz. 

6. Winner, H. D. 
ner-up, L. E. Smalley; 
and R. B. Bowen. 

7. Winner, Frank Smith; 
up, W. S. Yerkes; M. T. 
and W. E. Haskell, Jr. 

8. Winner, N. J. Peabody; run- 
ner-up, H. R. Reed; W. B. Okie and 
J. Coard Taylor. 

9. Winner, W. S. Bird; runner- 
up, W. R. Butler; F. D. Sniffen 
and H. W. Maloney. 

10. Winner, Paul Montgomery; 
runner-up, Milton Towne; J. W 
aT and Clarence Newell. 

Winner, D. L. Dombrowski; 
eons up, R. E. Hackenger; B. C 
Duffy and E. C. Bennett. 


Hadden; run- 
H. J. Martin 


runner- 
Murray 


National Cash Register Elects 
New Executives 


Following the resignation of J. H. 
Barringer as general manager, vice- 
president and a member of the board of 
directors of the National Cash Register 
nn Dayton, Ohio, E. A. Deeds 
has been named to succeed him as vice- 
president. Mr. Deeds has also been 
named chairman of the board of the 
company. 

Executive personnel of the company 
now includes Frederick Patterson, who 
continues as president; ozier, 
vice-president in charge of domestic 
sales; William Hartman, vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing; H. D. 
Williams, vice-president in charge of 
overseas sales, and S. C. Allyn, execu- 
tive vice-president. On the executive 


committee are John C. Haswell, Karl 
Behr, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Deeds and 
Mr. Allyn. 


No one has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Barringer as general manager, Mr. 
Allyn, as executive vice-president assum- 
ing this work. Mr. Barringer had been 
with National Cash Register for twenty- 
five years. 


A. K. Larned Joins A & P 


Albert K. Larned, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, has joined the 
advertinns department at Detroit of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 


Midwest Oil to Dollenmayer 
The Midwest Oil Company has ap- 
pointed the Dollenmayer Advertising 
Agency, Minneapolis, to direct the ad- 
vertising of its Ace High and Avio 
petroleum products. 
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Great Lakes Advertisers 
Meet 


DVERTISING that makes a 

beautiful framed exhibit does 
not necessarily sell the most goods, 
according to Tim Thrift, assistant 
sales manager of the American 
Sales ‘Book Company, who ad- 
dressed the twenty-eighth meeting 
of the Advertising Affiliation held 
at Hamilton, Ont., on May 15 and 
16. 

“This isn’t a nasty crack at good 
artwork or fine printing,” he ex- 
plained. “We use both in our busi- 
ness, but that doesn’t necessarily 
mean that we have one eye, when 
we do it, on the effect it will have 
on the so-called esthetic classes. 
We try to make it sell goods, and 
to use good taste as a medium to 
that end.” 

Four hundred advertising men 
from the Great Lakes district were 
present at the convention, which 
was opened by Arthur I. Coombes, 
president of the Hamilton Adver- 
tising Club. W. I. Bayliss pre- 
sided over the meeting. 

J. L. Seldon, of Hamilton, 
was elected president. Charles R. 
Weirs, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
was made first vice-president and 
Edgar Webber, of Erie, Pa., was 
elected second vice-president. J. Jay 
Fuller, of Buffalo, was made secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The 1932 convention will be held 
at Cleveland. 

The delegates were also ad- 
dressed by Bill Hay, commercial 
manager of radio station WMAQ, 
Chicago, and announcer of the 
“Amos ’n’ Andy” program. 

Frank Prendergast, advertising 
manager of the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany, spoke on the subject, “Buy- 
ing Good-Will.” He pointed out 
that his firm had gained the good- 
will of thousands of farmers by 
distributing booklets on subjects of 
interest to them, such as weed ex- 
termination and farm management. 

James L. Hubbell, president of 
the Cleveland club, was prevented 
from presiding at a session due to 
the wrecking of an airplane in 
which he and other club members 
were traveling. None was injured. 
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Encourage the Scientist to 
Represent Fact, Not Hokum 


Evectricat TestinG Laporatoriis 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The editorial in your issue of April 
23, entitled “‘Let’s Sea a Forget Scien. 
tists Week” is of timely interest. Yoy 
rightly assert that the white-gowned, 
goateed, eye-glassed, test-tube “scien. 
tists” are a distortion of the advertising 
pages. 

It is not surprising that the advertis. 
ing profession, influenced by the 
fold achievements of science, and 
search for ideas with which to impre 
the public, turns frequently to repres 
tations of scientific determinations 
material. Not infrequently the tr: 
press of various industries carries rey 
sentations of valid test data, prop 
interpreted, for the guidance of ar 
dustry. On the other hand, it is 
fortunately only too true that adverti 
ments directed to the public attentio 
often indulge in pseudo-scientific repre. 
sentations. 

The advertising profession is only he- 
ginning to awake to the fact that facts 
offer more fascination than fancies. It 
will do itself proud and find unlimited 
material with which to advocate the use 
of meritorious products if it will avail 
itself of reliable test data, validly inter- 
preted. 

Please don’t employ the great influ- 
ence of Printers’ INK in even mock 
advocacy of a “Forget Scientists Week.” 
Use it instead in encouragement of 
factual representations rather than 
hokum! 

Preston S. MILLar 
resident 


Buhl Aircraft to Holden, 
McKinney & Clark 


The Buhl Aircraft Company, Marys- 
ville, Mich., manufacturer of the Flying 
Bull Pup and holder of an Autogiro 
franchise, has appointed Holden, Mc- 
Kinney & Clark, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Investment Account to 


Albert Frank 


Tucker Hunter Dulin & Company, 
San Francisco, investment bankers, have 
appointed the office at that city of Albert 
Frank & Company, advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising account. 


New Account to Hicks Agency) 
The Mi-Belle Dress Company, Inc., 
New York, newly organized for the pu 
pose of manufacturing dresses under 
the name of La Belle, has appointed 
the Hicks Advertising Agency, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


Shasta Water to Brisacher 

The Shasta Water Company, San Fran 
cisco, has appointed the office at that 
city of Emil one & Staff, adverti 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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[NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO. Inc. 
FALL AND WINTER CATALOG 
FINAL CLOSING DATE..JUNE 20TH 











Open to National Advertisers for the first 
time. 5,000,000 guaranteed circulation. 
90% women purchasers. Lowest advertising 
line rate for volume circulation in America. 


Send for further details 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO. Inc. 
207 WEST 247 STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THe Grape TEACHER 


The professional Magazine for classroom 
teachers of all grades 


announces the appointment of 


RosBert C. ANDERSON, JR. 


DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 





Advertisers who want their products favorably 
known to the 700,000 elementary school princi- 
pals and teachers of America, will find Mr. 
Anderson and his organization fully equipped 
to explain the important and far reaching de- 
velopments that are taking place in this “de- 
pression proof” market. 


THE GRADE TEACHER 
Published by the 
EDUCATIONAL PuBLISHING Corp. 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Srpney Morse, Vice-President and General Manager 
A. H. Payne, Business Manager Frorence Hate, Editor 


Advertising representation by ScHoot Apvertis- 
1NG Service, Inc., 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City; 2510 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Rosert C. ANDERSON, Jr., Director of Advertising 
Frank O. Dunnine, Eastern Advertising Manager 
N. Guy Wirson .. . Western Advertising Manager 
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An Analysis of 300,000 
Inquiries 


(Continued from page 6) 
before addressing, envelopes are 
returned in quantities bearing that 
well-known postal legend: “Re- 
turned for a better address.” To 
cut these down, the Institute has 
each girl, as she types the book- 
let envelopes, insert a code num- 
ber that identifies her as having 
addressed that envelope. When 
envelopes are returned as being un- 
deliverable, a check-up for care- 
lessness is easily made. 

12. When an inquirer requests 
more than one booklet, the re- 
quested booklets are mailed out 
separately one day apart. The 
reasoning here is that inasmuch as 
each booklet is twenty-four pages 
in length, one booklet is sufficient 
reading for one mail. There is 
more likelihood, in other words, of 
getting a close reading for each 
one by mailing them out separately 
and it is felt that the results war- 
rant extra postage and overhead 
expense. 

13. Some time ago the Institute 
wanted to find out, first, whether 
the booklets were being read, and 
second, whether readers had any 
suggestions to offer for improve- 
ment of the booklets. With this 
in mind, 1,500 inquiries were se- 
lected. Of these, 500 were inquir- 
ers who had sent in coupons, 500 
who had sent in postcards or brief 
letters, and 500 who had written 
rather lengthy communications. 
About 160 names were taken from 
each of the three groups, thus giv- 
ing a special list of about 500 
names, 

To the special list of 500 a letter 
that was varied to suit the inquirer 
was sent. To the remaining list 
of 1,000 a similar letter also was 
directed but was accompanied by 
a questionnaire and business reply 
envelope. In essence, the letter 
read as follows: 


In glancing through an old cor- 
respondence file this morning I ran 
across a letter you wrote us last 
August 18th. 

It occurred to me that you could 
be of assistance to us—and I feel 
sure you will be glad to help. Our 
poets show that you received a 
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copy of The Book About Baths and 
a copy of A Cleaner House by 12 
O'clock. Now the way you can help 
us is to tell us just exactly what 
vou thought of those two booklets, 
Mrs. Jones! 

Which book did you find most 
helpful? Most practical? And why? 
What one idea in each book im- 
pressed you most? 

Did you try the various kinds of 
baths suggested in The Book About 
Baths? Which did you find most 
helpful? Did the book give you 
any new ideas on the subject of 
baths? 


And did you work out your own 
system of time-budgeting in house 
work as a result of reading A 
Cleaner House by 12 O'clock? 

The reason we are anxious for 
your honest opinion is this: We ex- 
pect to get out new editions of 
these booklets before long. Your 
criticisms and suggestions will help 
us make the new books of more 
value than the old. So please say 
exactly what you think. (We won't 
use your name in print.) 

on’t you write us an informal 
little note—now? I assure you we 
will appreciate it. 


A reply averaging 15 per cent 
was received from this follow-up. 
Some decidedly helpful and inter- 
esting information was received. 
This work is now being extended 
farther along slightly different 
channels, 

* * 


And thus, having sketched the 
organization, the advertising and 
some of the general facts, it is 
now time to delve into the basic 
statistical study. 

In his report, entitled “An An- 
alysis of 5,000,000 Inquiries” (his 
first report was based on 3,000,000 
inquiries), Dr. Daniel Starch said: 

“Relatively few companies have 
any definite measure of the effec- 
tiveness of their advertising or of 
individual advertisements. Those 
companies which have records of 
their own advertising rarely, if 
ever, have an opportunity to com- 
pare their results with those of 
others.” 

Dr. Starch’s splendid reports 
supplied this lack. However, they 
differ from the analysis of the 
Cleanliness Institute in that his 
work was based on a study (in his 
second report) of the returns re- 
ceived by 163 firms from 3,500 
magazine and newspaper adver- 
tisements. The analysis of the 
Cleanliness Institute is based, of 
course, entirely on the Institute’s 
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campaign, and even more specifi- 
cally, on its 1930 campaign of six 
advertisements. 

One advertisement, headed “Is a 
Month Too Long to Plan for 
Loveliness ?” and based on the love- 
liness appeal, produced more than 
43,000 inquiries within seven 
months after its appearance. Based 
on Dr. Starch’s formula of expec- 
tancy, it is expected that this ad- 
vertisement will produce a total 
of 48,521 inquiries. 

A second advertisement, headed 
“Manage These or They'll Manage 
You,” and based on the cleaning 
appeal, produced more than 23,000 
inquiries within seven months. 
Total number of inquiries expected, 
25,400. 

A third advertisement, headed 
“What Kind Shall I Take?” pro- 
duced within seven months slightly 
less than 61,000 inquiries. Total ex- 
pectancy, 66,609. The bath appeal 
was used here. 

A fourth advertisement, headed 
“What to Do—” produced, within 
four months, almost 63,000 in- 
quiries. The expectancy of this 
advertisement is 76,528 inquiries. 
The appeal was loveliness. 

A fifth advertisement, headed 
“What Makes China Glisten?” pro- 
duced, within four months, over 
19,000 inquiries. Total expectancy, 
23,793. Copy appeal—cleaning. 

A sixth advertisement, headed 
“What Bath to Give Me Energy?” 
pulled more than 48,000 inquiries 
within four months. Total ex- 
pectancy, 59,250. The bath appeal 
was used. 

In arriving at total expectancy, 
Dr. Starch’s formula runs like 
this: 

1. Advertisements bring traceable 
returns for at least seven months, 
in the case of monthly magazines 
(the Institute’s first advertisement, 
published ten months ago, is still 
pulling), and at least seven weeks 
in the case of weekly magazines. 

2. Approximately half of ail the 
returns from a given advertisement 
are received during the first month 
for monthly magazines (46.5 per 
cent) or during the first week for 
weekly magazines (51.9 per cent). 
The Institute found this a trifle 
low, its first returns—one month 
on monthlies, one week on weeklies 
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—being slightly higher than i 
figures. 

3. During the second month 
the case of monthly magazines, 
the second week in the case 
weekly magazines, approximat 
20 per cent of all the returns 
received. During the third nx 
or week about 10 per cent of 
the returns are received. There 
after, the remaining 20 per cent 
returns comes at a slowly declini: 
rate over a long period of time 

With the exception of the fir 
month, where the _ variation 
noticeable but not important, 
Institute’s figures jibe remarkably 
closely with Dr. Starch’s formu 

All of the advertisements offere 
three booklets. The average num- 
ber of booklets per inquiry w: 
1.64. 

The full-page advertisement pu!l- 
ing the largest number. of returns, 
the one headed “What to do? What 
to Do?” will, it is expected, pro- 
duce 387 inquiries per 100,000 cir- 
culation for all magazines as op- 
posed to Dr. Starch’s average 
figure of 225.3 for a black and 
white page advertisement. The 
average for all full-page insertions 
used in this campaign will be 346 
inquiries per 100,000 circulation. 
Small space insertions were rela- 
tively even more effective. 


Cost Per Inquiry 


The average cost per inquiry, on 
the basis of the figures quoted, will 


be .704 cents. This is figured on the 
card rate for space before cash 
discount was taken. 

An interesting point in connec- 
tion with the figures pertaining to 
the six individual advertisements is 
the fact that the campaign was 
consistently effective. Out of the 
six advertisements used in the 1930 
campaign, only two showed any 
considerable deviation from the 
average. The principal exception 
was the July cleaning advertisement 
headed “Manage These or They'll 
Manage You.” 

The high inquiry cost, or con- 
versely the low returns, in this case 
is explained, it is believed, by the 
fact that it appeared right in th 
middle of the summer. The un 
fortunate timing could have been 
avoided only by complete can 
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cellation of that insertion. (Pro- 
duction difficulties on the booklet 
heing offered made it impossible to 
start the campaign in early spring.) 
Its poor showing, therefore, may 
he attributed more to unfortunate 
timing than to any fundamental 
weakness in the copy. 

And, in this connection, it is also 
wel! to bear in mind that, accord- 
ing to Dr. Starch’s analysis, July 
and June, with the exception of 
December, are the two _ worst 
months for coupon returns. With 
100 as the average for the year, 
Dr. Starch found the following 

sonal variation in the number of 

lies : 
January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


These figures, of course, are gen- 
eral averages and do not hold for 
seasonal summertime merchandise. 
The Institute in 1931 will attempt 
to overcome these handicaps by 
making a large part of its summer 
insertions seasonal—by featuring 
“summertime baths,” etc. 

\mong the major conclusions to 
which this advertiser has come, so 
far as the Cleanliness Institute’s ad- 
vertising is concerned, is that (1) 
the bath appeal is the most con- 

incingly effective general appeal ; 
(2) that loveliness is, in general, 
more effective than cleaning, and 
(3) that advertisements dealing 
with house cleaning are the least 
effective. Even after allowances 
are made for the unfortunate 
timing of one of these advertise- 
ments, the cleaning appeal does not 
approach the other two in effec- 
tiveness. By careful timing, how- 
ever, cleaning advertisements can 
be used economically. 

\nother set of conclusions had 
to do with the relative efficiency of 
space units. Here it is important 
to bear in mind that the analysis 
measures the effectiveness of ad- 
vertisements solely on the basis of 
inquiry costs. There are certain 
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intangibles that favor large space 
that can hardly be covered in a 
statistical tabulation. 

1. Space units used in this cam- 
paign rank in order of effectiveness 
on the basis of inquiry costs alone 
as follows: Single column, double 
column, full page. 

The average projected inquiry 
cost for each full page is 
For the double-column space unit, 
the average projected inquiry cost 
is .621. For the single-column 
space unit, the average projected 
inquiry cost is .595. (It is im- 
portant to remember three things 
about these figures: One, that they 
are not index numbers to the rela- 
tive efficiency of space units—other 
variables rob them of absolute ac- 
curacy. Two, that it is impossible 
here to evaluate certain highly im- 
portant intangibles that attach to 
larger space. Three, that the results 
in a campaign of a different kind 
might be quite another story.) 

3. The full-page insertions in 
1930 received 53.7 per cent of the 
total appropriation and drew 46.7 
per cent of the total returns. 

(The reason projected, rather 
than actual, costs are used in these 
figures is that actual costs cannot 
afford a reliable basis for compari- 
son until a longer length of time 
has passed. Some of the advertise- 
ments were published ten months 
ago, some nine months ago, some 
eight months ago, etc. Obviously, 
it would scarcely be proper, statis- 
tically speaking, to compare the 
seven months’ results of one adver- 
tisement, with the ten months’ re- 
sults of another.) 

It is important to emphasize what 
has already been mentioned and 
that is that the projection of these 
figures is not a matter of guess- 
work but is based on a scientific 
formula of proved accuracy. More- 
over, inasmuch as more than 
265,000 of the 300,101 replies ex- 
pected had already been received 
at the time these conclusions were 
drawn, it will be seen that the 
extreme possibility, of error is less 
than 35,000 inquiries. Actual ex- 
periences show that the real pos- 
sibility of error is only a small 
fraction of this. 

The statistics given above leave 
no doubt that, from the standpoint 
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of inquiries received, this campaign 
has been remarkably successful. 
Furthermore, it should be borne in 
mind that inquiries are not the final 
test of the success of this cam- 
paign. The campaign aims to edu- 
cate through the advertisements 
themselves as well as through the 
booklets. If never a booklet were 
offered the advertisements alone 
would still tell an effective educa- 
tional story. The booklet inquiries 
are one indication that the adver- 
tising message is getting over to 
the readers. But it is the adver- 
tising itself which is _ primarily 
counted upon as the real force in 
this phase of the Institute’s inter- 
esting program—for the advertis- 
ing message itself reaches many 
millions who never clip coupons or 
write to the Institute. 

The fact that the directors of 
the Institute feel that the campaign 
has been successful is concretely 
indicated in their decision to in- 
crease the 1931 appropriation for 
paid space advertising in general 
magazines nearly 40 per cent. And 
that this advertiser has studied its 
figures well, and has carefully 
analyzed appeals, media, timing, 
space units, and other factors, is 
evidenced by the fact that pre- 
liminary figures for 1931 advertise- 
ments of the same three booklets 
show material reductions in inquiry 
costs. That, of course, is another 
story, which cannot be written now. 
It must wait for time to pass until 
the 1931 figures can be put upon a 
basis exactly comparable with those 
here given for 1930. This lower 
cost, coupled with a campaign 40 
per cent larger, should produce for 
Cleanliness Institute this year a re- 
sult even more impressive than the 
figures upon which this article is 
based. 


Squibb Spent its Largest 
Appropriation in 1930 


Increased sales and net profits of 
$1,571,648 in 1930 are shown in the an- 
nual report to stockholders of 
Squibb & Sons. Profits as indicated are 
after absorbing $3,182,470 for advertis- 
ing, the largest such expenditure in the 
history of the company, $233,497 for 
research, $386,603 in development of 
subsidiary corporations, Federal and 
other taxes and reserves and deprecia- 
tion at the company’s customary rate. 
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Building and Loan League 
Plans Campaign 


A national advertising campaign is 
being planned by the United States 
Building and Loan League of which 
savings and loan associations through. 
out the country are members. Ben B. 
Hazen, president of the Portland Say. 
ings & Loan League of Portland, Oreg, 
has been selected as the head of the 
national advertising committee. I 
members of the committee are: F. 
Boone, South Bend, Ind,; Edward 
Baltz, Washington, D. C., Edward E. 
Shelton, Dallas, Tex., and Arthur P, 
Bartholomew, Rochester, . « 

Radio and magazine advertising are 
being considered as mediums for the 
campaign, with the individual associa- 
tions using newspaper advertising as a 
tie-up. The national advertising com- 
mittee will render its report regarding 
plans for the campaign at the annual 
convention of the League, which will be 
held in Philadelphia, August 11 to 15 


Advanced by International 
Business Machines 


J. C. Milner, formerly vice-president 
of the Canadian division of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, has been made sales manager of 
the newly formed Industrial Scale Com- 
pany division. He will make his head- 
quarters at New York. 

John A. Griffin, special representa- 
tive in Mexico and Cuba for the Inter- 
national company since 1926, has been 
made manager for the Northern district 
of Latin America. 


General Car & Coach to 
Addison Vars 


The General Car & Coach Corpora 
tion, Glens Falls, N. Y., manufacturer 
of electric street cars, trolley hay and 
motor coaches, has a or Addison 
Vars, Inc., Buffalo, -» advertising 
agency, to direct its hE. ac: 
count. 


P. M. Tynan Advanced by 
Allied Paper Mills 


Paul M. Tynan has been elected vice- 
president of the Allied Paper Mills, In 
New York distributing organization of 
the Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich 
He succeeds John Whitney, who died 
recently. 


Appoints Edwin Bird Wilson 
The Worcester Bank & Trust C 
pany, Worcester, Mass., has appointe = 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New t 
advertising agency, to direct its advertis- 

ing account. 


Joins Japha Agency 


Morris A. Targer, formerly a_mem- 


her of the advertising staff of the Goerke 
Company, Newark, J., has joined the 
Japha Advertising Agency, Inc., Buffalo 
N. Y., as an account representative. 
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In this year of pumping oxygen 
into listless sales curves, it’s 
wise to work every sales-boost- 
ing device you can lay your 
hands on. 


Has the planning of your sales 
program included a thorough 
consideration of the value of 
premium offers? If not, it 
For right now they’re 
springing into revived favor. 
They're proving their effective- 
ness in today’s highly com- 
petitive sales situation, not for 
consumer use alone, but with 
dealers as an aid in getting 
distribution and as an added 
incentive to salesmen. 


should. 


Of all the sound premium offers 
you might use, few can be de- 
pended upon to do as good a 
selling job for you as silverware. 
For, no home ever has too much 
silverware. Every housewife is 
eager to get extra pieces of flat- 
ware. Then, too, there’s a rich- 
ness in the very appearance of 
silverware which makes ita par- 
ticularly impressive premium. 
And when your premium bears 
the quality-assaring name of 
genuine, original Rogers, then 
your customers are bound to 
be convinced that you’re giving 
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hitting ‘em with 
everything but 
the water-bucket 


them silverware they can really 
be proud to own. 


Remember this, too. Wm. 
Rogers Mfg. Co. offer you the 
servicesof their experienced pre- 
mium merchandising staff. 
That means you can get care- 
fully worked out plans on the 
applicationof premiums to your 
business without charge. And 
these are practical plans. Gen- 
uine, original Rogers Silverware 
is now building bigger business 
for hundreds of widely different 
nationally advertised products. 


Coupon brings full details from 
Premium Service Department 


Mail the coupon today—and let 
us show you how Silverware 
Premiums can help you. Wm. 
Rogers Mfg. Co., International 
Silver Co., Successors, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 


Premium Service Dept., P. 1. 5-21 
Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., 

1. S. Co., Successors, 

Meriden, Conn. 

Please send me full information on 
the Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. Premium 
Service. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR APRIL 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


19238 ? e es YES! LINAGE 
1929 ? > 2. ¢ YES 4 (Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
1930 ? eo YES ? chick and classified advertising 


MONTHLIES 


1931? . YES! 1930 


Lines 
Country Gentleman 62,759 


Our latest survey gives Capper’s Farmer ...... 29,007 
. oa? Success i -++ 26,68: 
important statistics on the Successful Farming 6,683 


e2 California Citrograph.. 17,189 
Buying Factors of the Southern Agriculturist..*20,846 


Golf Market . . want it? Breeder’s Gazette .... 21,586 

Country Home 14,536 

Florida Grower 13,035 reeze 
Farm Journal 14,679 l New En 
Amer. Fruit Grower... 10,089 
Poultry Tribune ..... 11,714 
° Better Fruit 6,311 
The Business Journal of Golf Nat’l Live Stock Producer 7,300 Dairyme 


205 W. Wacker Drive . . Chicago | Inland Poultry Journal. 2,678 5 oat 
20 Vesey St. ... New York City | New England Dairyman 8,086 
Ss ad Amer. Poultry Journal 9,266 
Standard Poultry Jour. 5,286 
The Bureau Farmer... 6,890 
Rhode Island Red Jour. 5,284 


American Farming ... 3,798 
RUE -TON Farm Mechanics 6,041 

Iowa Farmer & Corn 
PHOTOGRAPHS Belt Farmer 5,068 


Farmers’ Home Journal 903 


Show Your Products me 


SE 309,034 


in Actual Colors *Two Issues. 


This new method of photo- SEMI-MONTHLIES 
graphic tinting is remarkably 1930 
accurate. It is most effective T tee 
for use in Salesmen’s port- ayo 
folios, small editions of wall- Dakota Farmer ...... 38,897 
hangers and counter displays. Progressive Farmer & 

atediinne ter oak are Southern Ruralist ..$28,632 
Let us give you poastient Okla. Farmer-Stockman 31,857 
demonstration. Send us two Hoard’s Dairyman .... 32,421 
prints of your product with Missouri Ruralist .... 31,287 
color reference or the name Montana Farmer ..... 26,440 
of a Cleveland dealer where . ” 
we may see it. Western Farm Life .. 19,066 
We will be pleased to finish Utah Farmer 19,373 
a print in color and quote on 16,531 
any quantity specified. There Arizona Producer .... 13,554 
is no charge or obligation in- ' 
volved in this offer. Arkansas Farmer .... 5,680 
Missouri Farmer .. 8,433 


THE AD-ART Southern Cultivator a 3,632 
PHOTO COMPANY — — 
1889 E. 82nd St., Cleveland, 0. WEEE. éedbencnsccsente Ge 


tFour Issues. 


— both readers and advertisers 


Indiana 
Michigan 
Americal 








“© bh & bY 
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Farmer 45,708 30,139 


Ohio Farmer 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 

& Farmer .ccccccce 50,810 28,575 
California Cultivator 31,575 28,425 
Washington Farmer 30,506 27,604 
Rural New Yorker 36,098 27,239 
Pennsylvania Farmer.. 39,209 26,183 
Farm & Ranch........ 33,022 25,734 
Oregon Farmer ...... 29,071 25,415 
Idaho Farmer -+++ 27,372 25,187 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 

Peer er re rere 40,477 23,752 
New Eng. Homestead.. 26,975 23,457 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 32,647 22,770 
Michigan Farmer ..... 34,290 22,032 
American Agriculturist. 28,918 21,187 
Dairymen’s League 

ROWS ctenvninkekon 9,285 7,435 


. 527,601 

*Fiv 

FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 


1930 1931 
Lines Lines 
Kansas -City Weekly 
Get -uncadenrasaccs 745,317 117,684 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Parms BeWG ccccccce 6,137 5,980 
Pr re 51,454 23,664 
trive Issues. 
Grand Totals........ 1,371,498 1,004,078 


Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Sherman, Clay Advance 
W. V. Baitinger 


V. Baitinger, Northwest advertis- 
ing manager of Sherman, Clay & Com- 
par Pacific Coast dealers in radios, 
musical instruments and electric refrig- 
erators, has been promoted to the posi- 


tion of advertising manager of that 
company. He will take up his new 
dutics on June 1, with headquarters at 


J}. N. Armstrong, 
Baitinger at 
adver- 


San Francisco, Calif. 
assistant manager to Mr. 
Seattle, will become Northwest 














ts! manager. 
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WEEKLIES me 
(Four Issues) 
1930 1931 Textile-apparel products 
Lines Lines are the nation’s second 
Wallaces’ Farmer and industry and so the Fair- 
low: Homestead ... 60,526 35,794 child Publications mean 
Pacific Rural Press 38,599 35,219 
Nebraska Farmer 50,993 31,062 
The Farmer & Farm, A 
Stock & Home ..... 51,629 30,823 


SELLING 


POWER 
OF 


BILLIONS 


Fairchild Publications 
8 E. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 





















IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION ee 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Perfect” 
sales promotion plan. More 








than ten years’ experience 
proves that it pays. 
“Perfect” service includes 


complete execution of a plan 
built to fit your particular sales 
program. If your product is 
retailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 

Write for the facts. They’re 
interesting. 


The PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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The Scientist T° protect the 


Kicks Back P>lic from mis- 
leading state- 


ments under cover of science, and 
to protect the chemical profession 
from losing public confidence, the 
board of directors of the American 
Chemical Society has adopted a 
resolution condemning the use of 
the name of the society by mem- 
bers in testimenial advertising. 

“In its policy of encouraging the 
distribution of scientific knowl- 
edge,” says the resolution, “the 
society differentiates clearly be- 
tween the publishing of scientific 
information or technical data on 
the one hand and testimonials of 
uncritical or inadequate statements 
on the other. The society disap- 
proves of chemists lending their 
names or support to the testimonial 
form of advertising, condemns any 
reference to the American Chemical 
Society in published statements of 
the testimonial type, and disap- 
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proves of statements which impos 
on the public’s confidence in the 
chemical profession.” 

PriInTERS’ INK has pointed oy 
on several occasions that the sciep- 
tists of the United States were jn 
danger of holding themselves up to 
ridicule by co-operating with ad- 
vertisers by giving testimonials. || 
has been pointed out also that 
unimaginative and uningenious ad- 
vertisers, by their constant han- 
mering on the already over-ham- 
mered theme of “scientists say” 
were sure to antagonize scientific 
professions. 

The action of the directors of 
the American Chemical Society 
serves notice on advertisers that 
the scientists themselves are re- 
volting against the cheap use of 
the word “scientist” in advertising. 
It is to be hoped that those adver- 
tisers who have used pseudo-science 
so lavishly and withal so unorigi- 
nally will realize that they are 
faced with a real revolt among pro- 
fessional men and that continued 
abuse of science will work lasting 
harm on advertising itself. 


Every time three 


Floods of 
or more men 
Words gather together 


at lunch or in solemn convention, 
floods of words on_ international 
economic subjects are sure to be 
loosed. The only trouble about all 
these conclaves is that one man 
makes a speech which is denied by 
the man who follows him a half 
hour later. The first man’s diag- 
nosis and his way out, if any, are 
superseded by another man with a 
totally different idea. 

The new two-dollar word which 
seems to be emerging from all the 
conversation is that unwieldy one, 
stabilization. In a general way 
everyone seems to think it is a 
good thing, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether there will ever 
be any stabilization in business as 
a whole. Business has always been 
in a state of flux. To “settle” the 
international problems of = spas- 
modic employment and production 
is a dream for the idealist. 

What is actually happening is 
that in various parts of the country 
individuals having set definite ob- 
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jectives for themselves have come 
to learn more about their own busi- 
nesses and then stabilized them. In 
several recent talks, R. R. Deupree, 
president of the Procter & Gamble 
Company, has said that he found 
generalities and theories about sta- 
bilization very perplexing but 
that, nevertheless, his company had 
found a way to guarantee employ- 
ment to its workers and by setting 
a definite objective, has come to 
know its own business better than 
ever before. 

In various other parts of the 
country names like Brown of Kel- 
loge’s, Dennison, J. C. Penney, 
Daniel Willard are outstanding as 
examples of executives attempting 
to do a job in their own businesses. 

There are literally hundreds of 
others whose names are not so well 
known, who are doing the same 
sort of job within their own four 
walls. 

Leaving it to public speakers, 
economists and writers to general- 
ize, they are working specifically 
with individual problems. Daniel 
Willard has described this new 
spirit of management as being “the 
will to do.” It is certain that hun- 
dreds of young executives in vari- 
ous parts of the country are get- 
ting far more inspiration from the 
examples of certain outstanding 
stars in management than they are 
from the perplexing and contradic- 
tory speeches which are made on 
economic subjects all the way from 
Luxembourg to South Africa. 
Words and theories aren’t going 
to help the world much from here 
on. The will to do something, to 
try something constructive is far 
more important than willingness to 
tell the world what is wrong and 
how to fix it. 





David Sarnoff, 

Television president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, told 
a meeting of stockholders that 
commercial television is “just 
around the corner.” Its expansion, 
he said, will provide “another great 
industrial development. 

“Last year,” he said, “I pre- 
dicted that television would come 
within five years. The result of 
our work in the last six months 
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has brought the goal some years 
nearer.” 

For the time being, television 
stations are not permitted to broad- 
cast “commercial programs.” How- 
ever, a determined effort is being 
made to induce the Federal Radio 
Commission to relent and extend 
the necessary permission. 

In the meanwhile the Federal 
Radio Commission is hoping that 
Congress will see fit to broaden its 
powers, both with regard to radio 
and television. Certain members 
of the Commission are of the opin- 
ion that television should not be 
permitted to develop precisely as 
radio did. They want authority 
to shape its future growth—includ- 
ing the power of program censor- 
ship. 

Looks like interesting times 
ahead for the advertising indus- 
try! 





Dr. von Graff A Kansas City 


9 newspaper re- 
Says It's porter asked Dr. 
Psychosis Erwin von Graff, 


of the University of Vienna, his 
opinion as to the cause of the busi- 
ness depression in the United 
States. The Professor, who was 
in Kansas City on a lecture tour, 
made this diagnosis: 

“The depression is purely a 
psychosis. Why, if we in Vienna 
at our very best could approach 
your present condition, we would 
feel rich. I have learned that you 
are a very effervescent people. 
When you're up you're away up, 
but when you’re down you're quite 
smashed.” 

So that’s what has been troubling 
business. Psychosis. Business must 
be better off than we thought. 

If it’s only a psychosis—if, to de- 
part once more from stately 
academic diction, a cross section of 
the population has simply gone 
temporarily nutty over the delusion 
that our economic state is much 
worse than it really is—then there’s 
room for a lot of hope and cheer, 
isn’t there? 

And while the psychiatrists are 
dealing with these good folk whose 
mental balance may have teetered 
just a bit in this respect, we trust 
they may have some time to work 
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on the equally uninformed people has an Advertising College, just 


who refuse to take a sane and 
courageous view of conditions as 
they really are, and who stubbornly 
underestimate the size of the job 
to be done. It is foolish to say 
things are worse than they are; it 
is just as foolish, and even more 
dangerous, to say they are better 
than they are. 

Effervescent, you say, Doctor? 
Well, maybe, to a limited extent. 
But we're far from smashed. We 
are not even down. 

We wish Dr. von Graff could 
have attended the Association of 
National Advertisers’ meeting in 
Detroit a couple of weeks ago. He 
would have heard a cold-blooded 
discussion of what was wrong. He 
would have seen an eagerness to 
face facts, good or bad, and then 


to do what was necessary to be 
done. Even advertising, figura- 
tively speaking, was put on trial 


for its life. 

There must be no soft-hearted, 
sentimental nonsense connected 
with the methods now being em- 
ployed to bring business back to 
normal. 


The New “At the request 

of several adver- 
Statesman tising organiza- 
Ship Abroad tions,” reads a 


recent dispatch of the International 
News Service, “the City of Berlin 
will open a regular advertising 
academy this year, where experts 
will teach the art of effective ad- 
vertising for German business.” 

A municipal advertising school 
—where Berliners can be taught 
on a wholesale plan, not only to ad- 
vertise, but to advertise well! 

The whole idea, the item goes 
on to say, is one of the latest 
wrinkles in Germany's plan to re- 
gain her former position in the eco- 
nomic sun. Courses, it is said, will 
include “designing, decorating, 
typography and related subjects.” 

It would be difficult to imagine 
one of our own large cities, say 
New York, undertaking seriously 
the job of setting up a school of 
advertising as a means of improv- 
ing economic conditions within its 
own boundaries. We might go on 
stretching our imaginations till we 
get to a point where each State 


as many States now have agricul- 
tural schools. Inevitably then we 
would also get to a U. S. Bureay 
of Advertising—which might not 
be such a bad idea provided the 
Bureau limited itself to the task 
once suggested by Bruce Barton, 
that of using paid advertising to 
tell some of the people what some 
of the laws are about. 

Mr. Barton's specific suggestion, 
as we remember it, was that for 
the price of about one-half of just 
one battleship the Government 
could make splendid use of paid 
advertising in developing a real 
significance for such things as, say, 
the Kellogg-Briand pact. The citi- 
zenry in general almost never 
knows anything about these treat- 
ies. Yet a good case could un- 
doubtedly be made for the {act 
that the real, or at least potential, 
significance of these commitments 
is just about directly proportional 
to the public consciousness and 
understanding of them. 

But the interesting point for the 
moment is that Germany, in her 
economic reconstruction, should 
seize upon municipal advertising 
schools as a means of accelerating 
industry. One is quick to recall, 
too, that Russia also has not been 
slow to harness into its government 
the benefits of a well developed ad- 
vertising technique. 


The Louis H. Frohman 

Y 

Company 

The New York advertising agency, 

conducted for the last eight years by 
Louis H. Frohman under his own name, 
is to be known hereafter as The Louis 
H. Frohman Company. The change is 
one of name only, made in recognition 
of the added personnel of the agency 
which now includes, in addition to Mr. 
Frohman: Russell P. Askue, Gilbert H 
Durston, John Hadcock and Maurice 
Marks. 


Earl Allen Starts Own Agency 


Earl Allen, formerly vice-president of 
the Darlow Advertising Company, Omaha, 
Nebr., has formed a new advertising 
agency at that city under the name of 
The Earl Allen Company. Offices are in 
the Redick Tower. Mr. Allen had been 
with the Darlow agency for the last 
fifteen years. 

Merrill E. Boyce, formerly with the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, is 
chief of the production department of 
the Allen agency. 


Now 


our W 
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Keep your finger on the 
IIIS A TE I 


pulse of European trade... 
MRR NNR RR 





@ To sel! successfully to Europe is to seli to 350,000,000 buyers’ 
Butin order to exploit one fraction of such immense opportunities, 
you need not only expert knowledge of different custcms and 
languages, but also instant, comprehensive intelligence of day to day 
changes and fluctuations in trade conditions. You need a finger 
on the pulse of those vast and throbbing markets! 

@ Crawfords—a London and European organisation, well established, 
experienced, offer you a thorough, detailed knowledge of European 
trade and European tastes. Crawfords—not just an English business, 
but a German business and a French business as well—are in daily, 


hourly touch with the markets of twenty-six European countries ! 


MANUFACTURERS @ Ask your Advertising Agents 
to co-operate with Crawfords—and be sure of a 
service on the spot and yet u-ider your control. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS @ Get into contact with 
Crawfords now and have all the advantages of 
your own European Offices. 








LONDON 233, High Holborn, w.c. 
Headquarters of the Crawford Organi- 
sation. 





Crawfords 
European 
Advertising 


BERLIN Potsdamerstrasse 111 W35 
An International staff in touch with 
Central and Eastern Europe, and with 
Scandinavia, 





PARIS 9 Rue Auber IXe 


Fully equipped office to deal with all 
the markets of Latin Europe. 
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Three Reasons 
Why Copy Just Fills 
Space 





PERHAPS the chief obstacle to 
the creation of more effective 
copy is the fact that the copy 
writer still allows himself to be 
looked upon merely as a filler of 
the empty spaces in the layout. 
This is the opinion of James W. 
Young, professor of advertising at 
the University of Chicago and vice- 
president of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, who spoke on the 
subject of copy at the meeting of 
the Chicago Advertising Council 
last week. 

Mr. Young detailed three reasons 
why this attitude prevails and is 
accepted by those interested in good 
advertising—the publisher and the 
advertising agent, as well as the 
advertiser. These three reasons 
he summarized as follows: 

In the first place, copy is usually 
not conceived of in the proper 
terms. It is a writing job primarily 
and good writing is important. But 
there must be good thinking first. 
Usually, however, the copy is writ- 
ten, the layout made and the adver- 
tisement brought in to a conference. 
Then the real thinking begins. 

Good copy demands the kind of 
thinking that sees a selling oppor- 
tunity in the business situation re- 
vealed by the facts brought out by 
research. And it is a matter not 
so much of sight of the facts as of 
insight governed by the facts. The 
real source of the greatest copy 
ideas comes from knowledge of 
the human heart, its wants, desires 
and preferences. The copy writer 
should make his search there. 

Secondly, there is an inadequate 
conception of what good copy is. 
This is fostered by the underlying 
belief that still exists in the minds 
of advertising men that “nobody 
really reads the advertising.” Per- 
sisting, despite the fact that large 
numbers of people pay out good 
money for publications with the in- 
tention of reading them, this belief 
is the most profoundly disturbing 
fact about advertising. 

As a result, “hit ’em in the eye” 
becomes the whole theory. And 
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the great mass of advertising says, 
in effect (in a very loud voice), 
“Yes, we have no bananas.” 

Assisting in this inadequate con- 
ception is the wonderful process 
known as “merchandising the ad- 
vertising.” By it advertising ceases 
to be constructed to sell Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer and is addressed to 
the sales convention. The advertis- 
ing is written merely as a device to 
encourage salesmen to do some sell- 
ing; advertising money is used to 
try to get George to do advertis- 
ing’s job. 

A third cause of the space-fill- 
ing type of copy lies in the fact 
that most copy writers lead too 
narrow and restricted a life, both 
in their business and personal re- 
lations. Copy writers must cease 
to be mere writing technicians 
They must go to the roots of ad- 
vertising thinking and raise its 
caliber to a level that will win 
the respect of the average business 
man. In personal life they must 
get away from moving in a limited 
social set. To understand and be 
able to write to the great mass of 
consumers the range of the copy 
writer’s social life should be as 
great as life itself. 

* * * 
Heads Los Angeles Sales 
Managers 


H. A. Ecclestone, of the Remingto: 
Typewriter Corporation, has been elected 
president of the Sales Managers Asso 
ciation of Los Angeles. Other officers 
elected are: R. J. Smith, Hardie Manu- 
facturing Company, first vice-president; 
Dick Sage, Bishop and Company, second 
vice-president; H. S. Waplington, South- 
ern California Stationers, third vice- 
president, and Harrison Matthews, 
Woodbury College, secretary-treasurer. 

The following directors have been 


elected for the ensuing year: V. G. 
Freitag, radio station. KMTR; Henry 
Hoffman, Southern California Supply 


Company; Clem Reis, Zellerbach Paper 
Company, and W. G. Scholts, Scholts 
Advertising Service. 

* * * 


Heads Women’s Club of 
Portland 


Dr. Bessie K. Lehman has been 
elected president of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Portland, Oreg. Other 
officers elected are: Mrs. Martha Drury 
Scott, first vice-president; Laura Otis, 
second vice-president; Anne Vieth, sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Lora McDonald, trea- 
surer. 

Mrs. Evelyn Hendershott and Mrs. 
Jessie Pershing were elected directors. 
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Roosevelt to Speak at 


Federation Convention 
Economic factors which cause the 
peaks and valleys in the charted course 
of business will be the keynote topics 
at the twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica to be held at New York from June 


14 to 18. Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt of New York, M. Chester, Jr., 
president, General. Foods Cor poration, 


ey Kettering, vice-president, General 
Motors Corporation, and Bruce Barton, 
chairman of the board of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, will be speakers on 
the program. Others on the program 
will be Kenneth Collins, executive vice- 
resident of R. H. Macy & Company, 
former Senator George Wharton Pepper 

Pennsylvania, Dr. Glenn Frank, 
president of o University of Wiscon- 
sin, Joseph Appel, John Wana- 
maker's, ®, ’R. Gruhl, vice-president 
f the North American Company, and 
Miss Marion C. Taylor, president of the 
Fashion Guild. 








* 
F. F. Kilsby, President, San 


Francisco Club 
I . Kilsby, of the Recorder Printin 
has been elected president o 


Company, 
the San Francisco Advertising Club. 
Other officers elected are as follows: 


Roy Frothingham, National Broadcasting 
vice-president; Mrs. Beatrice 


Company, 
Woerner, advertising manager, The 
White House, secretary, and urie B. 


Goldsmith, Dohrmann Commercial Com- 
pany, treasurer. 


Six directors were elected. They are: 
J. Mark Hale, J. Walter Thompson 
Company; Sidney Herzog, Foster & 
Kleiser; Robert Holliday, publisher, 


Call-Bulletin; Herbert H. Hilscher, Dol- 

lar Steamship Line; Fred Tredway, 
withern Pacific Railroad, and Garnet 

Wow el, Knight-Counihan Company. 
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Leonard Ormerod Heads Poor 


Richard Club 


Leonard Ormerod, of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, was elected president 
of the Poor Rich- 
ard Club of Phil- 
adelphia at its elec- 
tion held on Mon- 
day of this week. 
Norbert A. Consi- 
dine, president of 
the Paper House 
of Pennsylvania, 
was elected first 
vice - president; 
Charles H. Eyles, 
president of the 
Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agen- 
cy, second vice- 
president; Clar- 
ence W. Cram- 
mer, secretary,and 
John Fogelsanger, 
treasurer. 

lenry ‘ 

Appleton, of D. 
eo & Company, and Harry C. 
Kahn were elected directors of the club 
to serve for three years. The election 
of a third director resulted in a tie be- 
tween John B. Geraghty and William T. 
Innes. These new officers will assume 
office on July 6 





Leonard Ormerod 


+ 
New Jersey Financial Adver- 
tisers Plan Meetings 


An informal association of the New 
Jersey members of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association of America has been 
formed to hold three meetings a year for 
informal discussions. The first of these 
meetings will be held at Montclair on 
September 9. Miss Mary K. Hoyt, assis- 
tant secretary-treasurer of the Montclair 
Trust Company, is secretary. 





Some Tall Traveling Is Being Done by Herman A. Nater, President of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Association, Who Is Pictured Here with His Pilot, 


Florence Lowe Barnes. 


He Is Making a Tour of the Western States, His Flying 


Schedule Calling for Stops in Sixteen Cities, Where He Will Address Clubs 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster is ever in- 

terested in trends. There seems 
to be one under way now in New 
York, a trend to replace lifeless 
wax figures as window displays 
with more interesting living 
models. 

It is not a new idea by any 
means, for the Schoolmaster can 
remember seeing living models in 
use many years ago. The busy 
throngs at Times Square have long 
been diverted by the movements of 
mannikins in second floor windows 
of that district. Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-Second Street, used to go in 
for the vogue now and then, be- 
fore its small, shop-filled buildings 
gave way to sky-scrapers. At 
present, however, a distinct revival 
of the custom is spreading over the 
city. 

A fur manufacturer with a shop 
on the south side of Union Square, 
that section so devoted to soap box 
orations, was the first one the 
Schoolmaster noticed returning to 
the living models. He has 
a half dozen or more girls parad- 
ing before his wide second floor 
windows every evening wearing his 
furs. A large crowd gathers in 
the street below. It consists en- 
tirely of men, as might be ex- 
pected, most of them stolen from 
the audiences of soap box meetings 
going on in the square. One or 
two of them look like Greenwich 
Village poets, a few are wild- 
haired radicals, but most of them 
seem to be members of the vast 
army of unemployed. None, cer- 
tainly, seems apt to buy women’s 
furs for whatever reason. 

The idea has taken hold up- 
town. In the midtown district an- 
other fur shop uses two girls who 
stride out into its cramped window 
space and stop the subway bound 
evening crowds. They are a little 
less actively interested in their 
audience, which has a sprinkling 
of women, but they look quite 
capable. the Schoolmaster thinks, 
of handling any crowd in an emer- 
gency. 

Fifth Avenue has followed the 


trend, in the Fifth Avenue man- 
ner, with two living models dis. 
playing dresses in the second floor 
windows of Peggy’s dress shop, in 
the Thirties. These girls are by 
far the best looking of the living 
models the Schoolmaster has seen, 
as befits their Fifth Avenue loca- 
tion. One of them parades the 
window facing Fifth Avenue, while 
the other must content herself with 
the meager publicity of the side 
street upon which the other win- 
dow fronts. The one on Fifth 
Avenue is the better looking, which 
the Schoolmaster agrees is as it 
should be. They attract a lot of 
attention but stop very few 
passers-by. 

An A. S. Beck shoe shop on 
Thirty-fourth Street also recently 
took its fling at the living model 
vogue, doing the thing in its own 
way. It had a girl displaying 
shoes in one of its windows. In 
order not to distract the passing 
public’s attention too much from 
its product the store had this 
model visible only from the knees 
down, the rest being hidden dis- 
creetly by a velvet curtain. This 
window drew the largest crowd, 
with the exception of the Union 
Square display, which is in a dis- 
trict where people do a lot of 
standing around anyway. 

” + * 


One of the arguments used by 
oil-burner salesmen is that the in- 
stallation of an oil burner makes 
it possible to turn a basement into 
living quarters. Peter J. Carpen- 
ter, who sells the Oil-O-Matic, 
doesn’t limit his use of this talk- 
ing point to oral presentation. He 
has had an oil burner installed in 
his own home and has done a neat 
job of fitting out the cellar as a 
sort of den. He tries to get his 
prospects to visit his place and 
thus give them a visual demonstra- 
tion of what he is talking about. 
That sort of selling ought to land 
orders regardless of business con- 
ditions ! 

* * * 
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advertising man 
enough 


to take this pill ? 


. it’s a BOOK, and there’s no sugar 
coating on it. Packed with hardboiled 
business sense and the proved results 
of recent tests that have opened the 
way to big profits. 

If you don’t find this book full of 
more usable, profit-making ideas 
than any advertising book you ever 
read, send it back. But read it first. 
If it doesn’t give you at least two 
first class ideas that you can work on 
at once, read it through again— 
you've missed something. 

Send for a copy now—fill in this 


PRINTERS’ 
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B 
Why. 
it would pay you 
to buy this book 
right now 
even if it cost you 


$500 a copy:— 


LOTTI 
wile) >13 


Because it will 
make money for 
you and your 
client! Because, 
among other FROM 

things, it tells ADVER- 
with facts and TISING 


proofs :— 


PROFITS 





How to sell in a “depression” by means 
of advertising. 

How to test copy before it’s in type. 

How to determine the most economical 
size for your advertisement. 

How to find out whether you can afford 
to advertise at all. 

How to determine the most profitable 
price for a product through advertising. 

How to find out whether your prospects 
are reading your advertisements. 

How to get inquiries on which you can 
make a profit. 

How to find out how many new cus- 
tomers you need to make each year 
to break even. 

How to stop an advertising loss. 

How to test a headline. 

How to get more advertising space for 
nothing—and how to make it pay. 
How to prove that your advertisements 

are selling the goods. 

How to spot the live prospects in your 
radio audience. 

How to put idle surpluses to making 
real profits through advertising. 


Send This Coupon 








coupon while it’s in front of you. 


MORE PROFITS 


Please send at once 


FREE Examination 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33d St., New York 


copy(ies) of MORE 


PROFITS FROM ADVERTISING by Goode 
FROM and Rheinstrom. Price, $3.50. 
- © I agree to remit $....... within ten days or 


ADVERTISING 


By KENNETH GOODE 
Author of “How to Turn 
People Into Gold’”’ 

a 
CARROLL RHEINSTROM 


luthor “Psyching the 
Ads’’; ice-President, | tees 
Liberty Magazine ° 


00 Check is enclosed. 


I was attracted by adv. 


to return book(s). 
OO Send C.O.D. 


eT er rrr rer rrr rrr TT TTT ry y 
ee ee en 


A or B. Please check. 
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A Powerful 


Promoter of Sales 


The standing of the American 
Lumberman insures ready ac- 
ceptance of all products whose 


advertising it carries. If your 
product has merit, the Ameri- 
can Lumberman can ease the 
sales path for you. 


American fiumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a Bc. 

















OW TO SELL 
AWAII'S 


| HUNDRED MILLION 
“sw "| DOLLAR MARKET 
' 


ES 


=r 





DIAMOND HEAD 
FROM WAIKIKI BEACH la 


Send for a SURVEY on the 
line or lines of merchandise 
in which you are interested 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 


HONOLULU, HAWATI 




















STEEL CABINETS 
ELECTROTYPES—PHOTOGRAPHS & ART 


Very strongly built. Photo and art 

drawers have hinged lid to protect 

contents. Lacquer finished, dark green. 
MODERATELY PRICED 


HOBART CABINET CO., TROY, OHIO 


























@ AVAILABLE 


As Copy and Production Man for 
small agency. Or as Assistant to 
Executive or Advertising Manager. 


YOUNG MAN 


Of 26, with & years’ all-around ex- 
perience with Four-A’s and small 
agencies as Production Manager, 
making layouts, purchasing art 
work, space and plates. As As- 
sistant to Executive has done copy, 
contact and marketing work on 
small accounts. Opportunity to 
develop paramount. 
Box 190, Printers’ Ink. 


—— 
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few days ago came a prize-winning 
sales presentation. Your School- 
master, or almost anybody else for 
that matter, is likely to pause a 
moment or so over such things to 
spot that particular feature of the 
presentation which puts it into the 
blue-ribbon class. 

This particular presentation was 
for a small product, almost any 
small product. It dealt with the 
rather usual situation of trying to 
get a satisfactory interview with 
an important purchasing agent. 
The latter is depicted in the cus- 
tomary role of being busy. Two 
other salesmen are also in the 
office; they send in their cards and 
learn, too promptly for comfort, 
that “there is nothing in your line 
today.” 

The third man and hero of this 
story is asked for his card. The 
formality of an interview, it seems, 
must be observed even if the spirit 
is lacking. It is always thus 
However, instead of yielding lamb- 
like to this only thinly disguised 
form of sales suicide, our salesman 
resorts to the well-known game of 
“rushing the outpost.” He reaches 
into his sample bag, pulls out his 
product—a box of crackers or 
whatever it is—and hands it to the 
girl. Somewhat nonplussed she 
thanks him but stammers for the 
traditional card. From her point 
of view the “glad you came, good- 
bye” formula must not be trifled 
with in this manner. 

“This, madame,” he rejoins, 
pointing to the product which she 
now holds, “is the only card I have. 
It is also the best one. Please give 
it to Mr. Easeout and tell him 
exactly what I have told you; also 
that I am a salesman by profession 
and that I have just one object in 
coming here; moreover, that I can 
at most waste not more than five 
minutes of his time.” 

The salesman sponsoring this 
technique says it has worked prac- 
tically every time for him. Maybe 
there are others who can also put 
it to work. It would be a little 
hard on, say, Frigidaire salesmen 

and others of that class. But those 
who deal in small units might 





Address “B,” 


easily find it adaptable for at least 
an occasional situation. 


At any rate the moral seems 
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perfectly clear; when words fail, 
try the product. It is undoubtedly 
true that many a product would 
sive a far better account of itself 
if it didn’t have to carry such a 
load of extraneous verbal adorn- 
ment. . * * 

The Schoolmaster heard a story 
the other day of an incident that 
surely belongs in any anthology of 
selling achievements. 

Two young men had been giv- 
ing a “sustaining” program over 
one of the well-known radio sta- 
tions. They were convinced that 
their program could be used to ad- 
vantage by an equally well-known 
advertiser. The advertising agency 
agreed, but the advertiser’s board 
of advertising strategy did not. 

The advertising agency has a 
radio studio in its office, with a 
“mike” and everything. It also has 
a receiving set in its conference 
room. One day, when the manu- 
facturer’s executives were in con- 
ference at the agency’s headquar- 
ters at the moment the two young 
men were going to broadcast, the 
following stunt was pulled: 

While the radio station an- 
nouncer was doing his stuff, the 
agency’s radio man plugged in his 
own microphone, shutting out the 
radio station. He then announced: 
“We now present the Hillarity 
Boys, who come to you through 
the courtesy of The Blank Manu- 
facturing Company” (mentioning 
the name of the advertiser). 

[his message was carried to the 
room in which the manufacturing 
executives were _ sitting. The 
agency man then quickly plugged 
in the radio station itself. The 
station announcer had completed 
his message at that precise mo- 
ment, and the two young men were 
just starting their performance. 
They went through their entire act 
and when they finished, the agency 
radio man again quickly shut the 
station off, hooked in his own 
“mike” and announced: “You have 
just been listening to The Hillarity 
Boys, who were here today through 
the courtesy of The Blank Manu- 
facturing Company.” 

N. B. (Also P. S.) The two 
young men are no longer to be 
found on a sustaining program. 
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Can You Use 
Our Sales 
Manager 


available July Ist? 


We've added a new member to 
our firm—in charge of sales. 
So we are reluctantly releas- 
ing a sales manager for whom 
we have a very high regard. 
He’s a man who “sales man- 
ages” from a practical angle 

-he knows territories — he 
knows advertising. He has an 
excellent business back- 
ground. 


We would be glad to receive 
in confidence inquiries regard- 
ing this man. 
Address “A,” Box 49 
Printers’ Ink 

















There’s a 
4A 
job 

for a 


erade 
A 


man 


Copy—contact—either or both. 
We can stand a man who has 
made an important place for 
himself in the adv ertising busi- 
ness. Address “E,” Box 193, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Direct Mail 
Salesmen 


Wanted!! 


Interested in adding two or three 
experienced Direct Mail salesmen 
to our staff to sell Patented LATZ 
LETTERS and GIANT-GRAMS, 


Require men who have creative 
ability, men who can _ visualize 
campaigns for prospects, men who 
have contacts with leading firms, 
MEN WHO CAN GET BIG 
ORDERS. 


Do not call, but write. 


Quote past experience, give three 
references and state whether in- 
terested in working on straight 
commission basis or drawing ac- 
count and commission (and if so, 
how much drawing account?), 


Harry Latz, Pres. 


Harry Latz Service, Inc. 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











United States Manufacturers 
must seek the 


World Markets 


Overproduction in the States—lI’ve heard about 
this, but why not go to foreign markets?????? 
I am English, and have worked South Africa, 
Egypt, Mauritius, France, Belgium and Brazil, 
as Sales Promoter for the last 15 years. At 
present time in Brazil (last three years) doing 
Sales Campaign work, advertising, supervising 
and stimulating sales for an American com- 
pany with over fifty large branches in Brazil. 
French, Spanish and Portuguese spoken, and 
customs of the above countries well known. 
Age 34—single and willing to go anywhere. 
Correspondence invited from concerns that real- 
ize the importance of entering the foreign 
field early. Address ‘“‘D,”’ Box 192 P. I. 





Open for Engagement 


Salesmanager—California Grocery 
Trade. Young, forceful, financially 
responsible, at present employed. 
Intimate connections with jobbers, 
chains, buying associations, difficult 


buyers. Expert merchandising— 
sales promotion. Prefer difficult 
line. Replies confidential. 


Address “C,” Box 191, Printers’ Ink 
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Will of W. A. Strong Filed 


for Probate 

The will of Walter A. Strong, put 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News and 
president of the Chicago Daily News 
Company, Inc., who died last week, has 
been filed for probate. Pending an in. 
ventory, the executors placed a value 
“not to exceed $2,500,000” on the Strong 
estate, of which a controlling interest jn 
the Daily News Company constitutes the 
bulk. The will bequeaths one-third of 
the estate to Mrs. Strong and provides 
for the establishment of a trust fun 
of the remaining two-thirds for the bene. 
fit of the widow and their five children 
The will provides that the executors, 
Mrs. Strong, Laird Bell and H. pD 
Pettibone, may, if they choose, retair 
indefinitely as part of the estate its 
interest in the Daily News Company. It 
suggests, however, that the newspaper 
interest be held available for purchase 
by any employee or group of employees 
of the Daily Neos for a period of three 
months after the publisher’s death. If 
no arrangement to purchase the stock is 
made in that time, the will suggests the 
stock be available to stockholders of the 


company for an additional month. There- 
after, if the stock is not disposed of, the 
will suggests a public offering of the 
interest. 


Organize Labor’s Purchasing 


Power, Inc. 

Labor’s Purchasing Power, Inc., has 
been organized with offices at 507 (ar- 
penters’ Building, Washington, D. C., to 
serve the weekly trade union press in 
the advertising field. Officers of the 
corporation are: Chester M. Wright, 
president; Matthew Woll, vice-president 
and chairman of the board, I i Orn- 
burn, treasurer, and Oliver E. Carruth, 
secretary. These officers and the follow- 
ing are directors of the company: Vern 
S. Hill, P. J. Morrin, R. E. Wood- 
mansee. 

The new company, which will serve 
particularly as publishers’ representative 
in the weekly labor field, has been ap- 
pointed to represent fifty papers as their 
national advertising representative. 

Gordon Nye has been appointed di- 
rector of advertising of Labor’s Purchas- 
ing Power, Inc. 


Jerome Sill with Kaletzki, 
Flack & Howard 


Jerome Sill, formerly with the Britt 
Gibbs Company, St. Louis, is now with 
Kaletzki, Flack & Howard, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., advertising agency. It was 
previously reported, in error, that he had 
joined the Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion. 


Heads Whiz Advertising and 


Sales Promotion 
J. H. Andrus, recently conducting his 
own service agency, has returned to the 
R. M. Hollingshead Company, Camden, 
N. J., Whiz auto products, as manager 
of advertising and sales promotion. Sales 
of the company continue to be directed 








by F. J. Semple, general sales manage: 
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ex. ot | The 1 Opportunity out of 100 

a nd 
ily News , . . ; zon 
week, bee One of our clients wishes to communicate with enterprising 
we men of character desirous of establishing a permanent and 
lL protected business of their own in an exclusive territory. 
itutes th The product for which they will be sole distributors has the 
a following unique qualifications. 
= — Exclusive territory for the distributor and his agents. 
children Absolutely non-competitive, and used daily in 5,000,000 
a homes throughout the world. 
S, retai Economy, utility and enjoyment for the consumer. 
State its : * 
pany. It The product is endorsed by Good Housekeeping and many 
ewspaper other Household Institutes. 
Pao Profits from $25,000 yearly up, are based on very low 
of three minimum monthly quotas, and a rapidly ascending cu- 
cant i mulative volume of automatic repeat business. 
om Our client is internationally known, with factories in four 
. There. continents. 
| of, the . ° ° 

of the State fully your past experience and qualifications. 

Write Box SP 

lasing STANLEY E. GUNNISON, Ince. 
ah 67 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 
7° ( a 
| oo . 
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W right, 
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[. Orn- 
arruth, 
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: Vern 
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ntative *. 
on or Send for oA Al. 
. descriptive aa re & 
ec 1 
ircha fi older In the Standard Advertising Register you 

will find the name of THE man who has 
tki, the advertising SAY... you take the 
shortest route to the sale when you take a 

-_. look at the “register”. Find out about it! 
Syra- 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


853 Broadway 140So.DearbornSt. 7 Water Street 1226 Russ Building 
New York Chicago Boston,Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Classified Advertisements 





Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 
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No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FORMER NEWSPAPER MAN AND 
EDITOR, both versatile writer and com- 
petent photographer with car and equip- 
ment, will cover assignment anywhere for 
$60 weekly. Box 808, Printers’ Ink. 








PART TIME EDITOR 
Experienced trade and general magazine 
editor-publisher desires job requiring about 
one- ‘half time. Can supply New York of- 
fice space and circulation facilities to such 
a publication if desired. Box 792, P. I 


MR. PUBLISHER: DO YOU NEED 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATION? Uni- 
versity graduate with 12 years’ successful 
selling of advertising on newspapers and 
trade papers. Well known among adver- 
tising agencies. Has established office. 
Commission basis. Box 806, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged oN to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 


HELP WANTED 





TYPOGRAPHICAL SERVICE would | 


like connection with salesman controlling 
some business—-no salesman in our em- 
ploy at present. Unlimited opportunity 
for progressive man. No investment re- 
quired. Box 799, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—<Advertising solicitor—prefer- 
ably woman capable of taking Advertising 
Manager’ $ position with small publication. 
Call 5th floor, 695 Fifth Avenue, 10-11:30 
A.M., Tuesdays and Thursdays, or tele- 
phone PLaza 3-2525 for appointment. 
PRINTING SALESMAN 
or ENGRAVING SALESMAN 

To add to his income by getting business 
for small high-grade Chicago advertising 
agency as side line. Commission basis. 
With agency developing the accounts, 
might increase present business besides 
providing new source of income. Replies 
treated as confidential. Box 802, P. I. 














COPY MAN WANTED—Used to writ 
ing advertising copy for household appli 
ances. Unusual opportunity. Record of 
previous employment and samples of 
work to accompany application. Box 
798, Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—SALES MANAGER 
Manufacturer of nationally known house. 
hold and automotive specialties, has open- 
ing for man who is a real salesman hi: nself 
and can select and train others to sell 
the wholesale and retail drug, hardware, 
grocery and auto accessory trade. Must 
be a hard worker, willing to do much 
travelling and start at modest compen- 
sation while proving his worth. Splen- 
did opportunity for man who can pro 
duce. Western New York location. Box 
796, Printers’ Ink. 








MEN with reputations as producers in the 
sale of newspaper space, who can really 
sell and who understand newspaper adver- 
tising, to sell new complete newspaper ad- 
vertising mat service for banks. Hundreds 
of banks from Alaska to Florida have al- 
ready subscribed and many are coming in 
every day. Intense reader interest, confi 
dence building copy, beautifully dressed 
line, complete with lobby-cards and direct 
mail letters make it an irresistible buy 
on easy terms. Liberal commissions and 
protected territory insure big, steady in- 
come to real salesmen. Traveling with car 
required. Old firm, nationally known, 
financially sound, an ideal connection for 
men with ambition enough to desire t 
work for themselves. Give full particulars 
of past experience. Western Advertisers 
Assn., 118 Park Ave., Omaha, Nebr 





POSITIONS S$ WANTED 


MAIL ORDER and DIRECT MAII— 
analysis, plans, dramatic, pulling copy, 
human-appeal layouts; splendid experi 
ence getting coupon, agent, C.O.D. and 
direct sale results. Box 800, P. I. 


ARTIST — LAYOUT MAN — European 
background, dynamic creator, knowledge 
of typography, barrels of salable ideas 
Now employed in New York. Will travel 
anywhere. Box 804, Printers’ Ink 


Assistant to advertising manager or pro- 
duction manager. Age 26. With large na- 
tional advertiser, jewelry field, 8 years 
Responsible. excellent education. Capable as 
secretary. Well recommended. Box 791, P. I. 


, Beles Promotion and Copy Writing 

2 years’ experience on mail order catalog 
copy, broadsides, circulars and sales let- 
ters. Thorough knowledge of printing 
and engraving processes. Age 29, single 
Box 797, Printers’ Ink Chicago Office 
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DISTRICT OR BRANCH MANAGER 
office routine—expert sales correspondent 
direct selling—industrial or automotive. 
Age 34, married, prefer Western New 
York State, Al references. Box 793, P. I. 


PRINTERS’ 
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PRODUCTION MAN—32, married. 
Twelve years’ experience buying printing, 
engraving, type. Desires position in New 
York with advertising agency or publisher. 
Salary $75. A-l references. Box 809, P. I. 





PUBLICITY-WRITER—College gradu- 
ate. Several years’ experience. Knowl- 
sige make-up and layout. Rewrite ability. 
Have roman throughout Europe, for- 
merly associate editor. Box 811, P. I. 


ALL-AROUND ADVERTISING 
Nine years copy, layout, direct-mail, pro- 
duction. Agency, newspaper, advertising 
manager experience. 28, a steady plugger 
and producer. Write Box 810, P. I. 





Advertising Manager and Salesman 
Twelve years’ actual print shop experience 
jirect-mail matter. Can save salary many 
times through knowledge of printing 
costs. Box 795, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST: Seeks Space Arrangement 
With agency, publisher or progressive 
printer.. Unusually versatile, layout, let- 
tering, poster, figure man. 12 yrs. general 
advertising background. Box 789, P. I. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Fifteen years’ agency, publication, direct- 
mail, advertising manager experience; 
worked with salesmen and secured direct 
results. Box 803, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER—ART DIRECTOR 
Also knows photography; originated lay- 
outs, illustration ideas, type set-up many 
well-known big national campaigns; New 
York man; go anywhere. Box 801, P. I. 


ART DIRECTOR — CONTAINER DESIGNER 
Now repackaging national advertiser’s prod- 
ucts, originating displays, car cards, lay- 
outs. Open for consultation commissions 

















or permanent affiliation. Box 807, P. I. 


Competent Woman Space Buyer with 
long experience on well known agency 
staff, offers her services for sale to the 
advertising department of a manufacturer 
or space buyer in an agency. Box 
790, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST-LAYOUT MAN —exceptionally 
capable—desires new connection. Accus- 
tomed to high-calibre work, creative, ver- 
satile. Extensive experience in magazine 
and direct-by-mail advertising. Knows 
type thoroughly. Box 805, P 


TO A RESPONSIBLE PUBLISHER, 
who can offer the opportunity for a high- 
class advertising salesman with a long 
record of successes to earn $15,000 a 
year in commissions, I will furnish 
the man. New York City preferred. 
Box 812, Printers’ Ink. 


TO A TRADE PAPER PUBLISHER : 


I can show you how to sell more adver- 
tising by concentrated sales promotion. I 
have edited trade papers, sold space, pro- 
moted sales, etc. ull or part time basis. 
Box 794, Printers’ Ink. 



























One Man for the Job 


His location was unknown. 


Likely he would be happily em- 


ployed. Just as likely he would heed the call for bettering 


himself. 


The job needed him because his particular ability and ex- 
perience was cut out for it. The hunt for him started and ended 
in the advertising pages of Printers’ INK. 


An advertisement broadcasted a description of him and the 


job that was waiting. 


thinking the description fitted. 


From all over the country men replied, 


Out of the mass of applicants 


one stood out as the one man for the job. 


Manufacturers, advertising agencies, publishers and others 
who were faced with a similar help problem, have found 
Printers’ INK usually gets the man. 


When you are faced with the problem of looking further than 
your own organization for a man, try an advertisement in 


Printers’ INK. 


You'll be delighted with the results. 








Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


185 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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THIS COLORFUL CORNER 


AY up here on the twenty-third floor 

of a sun-flooded skyscraper, high 
above the turmoils of traffic and the clangor of 
commerce, is a colorful corner of “America’s 
finest engraving plant.” 


Here expert etchers are happily and skilfully 
engaged in their daily art of crafting, insur- 
ing resplendent or subdued effects in color 
plates of note. 


If you looked over their shoulders, you 
would be amply satisfied that they know 
their business—and that your business is 
extra-qualitied in their hands. Come visit this 
colorful corner “when, as and if” you can. 


COLLINS & ALEXANDER, INC. 
65 E. South Water St. Chicago 
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Retail shoe advertisers during the 
first four months of 1931 placed 
151,780 lines of advertising in 
the Chicago Tribune. This was 


14,888 

















MORE 


lines than were printed by all other 
Chicago newspapers combined! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Average Net Paid Circulation, April, 1931: 
Daily,in excess of 815,000;Sunday, more than1 ,025,000 




















